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INSURANCE COMPANY 
ADVERTISING MEN 
MEET AT SHORE 


Discuss Questions of Common Interest 
in Round Table Meeting in 
Atlantic City 








LARGE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENTS 


Distribution of Booklets, Specialties, 
Sales Co-Operation, Film Adver- 
tising Among Topics 





The best minds in the advertising 
business—including a couple of dozen 
from the insurance home offices —are 
in Atlantic City this week. 

The occasion is the annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
(Giubs of the world. A feature of the 
convention is the presence in this 
country of one hundred of the most 
distinguished British advertising men, 
publishers, business men and_ publi 
cisis who arrived in this country on 
the “Berengaria” on Friday of last 
week. Among the insurance advertis- 
ing managers who were on the na- 
tional reception committee to welcoms 
the Britishers was Harvey Thomas, ad 
vertising manager of The Prudential. 

Round Table Meeting 

The insurance advertising executives 
organized into a separate group and 
held their meeting in the form of a 
round table discussion in, Atlantic City 
on Wednesday. The tentative program 
had as its general topic of discussion, 
“Merchandising Insurance Advertis- 
ing.” The sub-topics were as follows: 

1—Effective and Economical Distri 
bution of Booklets, Folders and Other 

Publicity Material. 

2—Efficient Use of 

Specialties, 

_3 Adaptation of Film Advertising 
To Insurance. 
4—Reducing Selling Costs With Na- 
tonal Advertising. 

o»—Sales Cooperation With Direct 
Mail Advert'sing. 


Advertising 


Need of Organizations 

For sometime soma of the insurance 
advertising men have felt that their 
problems were of sufficient common 
Interest fo justify exchange of infor 
mation meetings, and several of these 
bres held, | At these meetings discus- 
sions of wide interest were held, but 
nothing in the way of an organization 
vas formed. The Atlantic City con 

ition offered a fine opportunity to 
ket together. 

Some of the advertising departments 


(Continued on page 24) 
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HE “Phoenix” appreciates the function and rights of 
Agents. It is an Agency Company in all that term im- 
plies. It has not only done its duty in its relationship 
with policyholders and claimants but it has been equally 
diligent in seeing to it that its relationship with its 
Agents are cordial and harmonious. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Yesterday Today Tomorrow 




















A few Agency Opportunities are open in the following states: 
Conn., Del., Ohio, Texas, Vt., W. Va., Wis. 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Address our nearest Department 


810 Main St. Gas & Elec. Bldg., Hurt Bldg., 114 Fifth Ave., 
Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Atlanta, Ga, New York, N. Y, 


76 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted Insurance in 
Assets Force 


1912 ............ $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 .....:...... $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 


1923 


Dec. 31 


For information regarding agencies 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 
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SELLING INSURANCE 
TO CHINESE HAS 
ITS DIFFICULTIES 


Oriental Idea of Family Life Differs 
From Viewpoint in Western 
Nations 








INSIST UPON ENDOWMENTS 





Even Department Stores Try to Sell 
Insurance; Asia Life Makes 
Good Progress 





A. K. Taylor, formerly a well-known 
advertising and insurance public rela- 
tions man in this country, is traveling m 
China for the Asia Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Shanghai, the president of which 
is C, V. Starr; and the vice-president 
and general manager of which is W. R. 
Rice, the latter having visited the United 
States this year. Mr. Taylor at one time 
was adverlising manager of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Co, (fire) and later was 
head of the publicity department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


By A. 

I am sure you know something of the 
Asia Life Insurance Company, which 
hegan business under Delaware charter 
on September 1, 1921. I shall not give 
you a detailed history of our progress 
to date, beyond a few brief facts. Dur- 
ing 1922, our first complete calendar 
year, we wrote over $4,000,000 (Mex.) 
about four-fifths of which was Chinese 


and the remainder foreign business— 
mostly American. We have branch of- 
fices in Canton, Hankow, Peking and 
Tsinanfu, with well established agen- 
cies in most of the principal cities of 
China, besides our main office in Shang- 
hai. Our branches are all under Amer- 
ican supervision, and we contemplate 
establishing additional offices as rapid- 
ly as we can secure and train reliable 
personnel, Our business this year 
should show a decided increase over 
last year. The growth of our organi- 
zation last year forced us to seek new 
quarters for our main office, so we 
moved in February, from rather cramp- 
ed third floor offices at 15 Nanking 
Road, to a modern ground floor loca- 
tion in the Robert Dollar Building, No. 
3 Canton Road, one of the newest and 
finest office buildings in China, and 
Shanghai headquarters for a number of 
American companies. Our new offices 
would make a good impression in any 
American city, with their spaciousness, 
convenient arrangement, fine teakwood 





K. Taylor, Shanghai, China 
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furniture, large vaults, cashier’s cage, 
medical department, etc. 


Educational Campaign 

We are carrying on an. educational 
advertising campaign in about fifteen 
of the best Chinese daily newspapers 
and half a dozen foreign papers. We 
are also doing considerable circulariz- 
ing, and plan during the present year to 
get out a large quantity of literature 
in both Chinese and English. This is 
one of our greatest needs that has nec- 
essarily been slighted as I have had to 
do a large share of the travelling and 
agency development work. Our ag- 
gressiveness and the success we have 
attained in so short a time have un- 
doubtedly caused our competitors to 
“sit up and take notice.” 

As a matter of fact life insurance is 
in its infancy in China. The New York 
Life, the Equitable and one or two 
other large American companies form- 
erly wrote business in China, but they 
withdrew from here about 1907. The 
Sun Life of Canada has offices in a 
number of the largest cities, also the 
Manufacturer’s Life, and both have 
been increasing their business here 
each year. The oldest company in 
China is the China Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, under Hongkong and 
British registration. It was established 
in 1901 and has offices and agencies 
throughout China, the Philippines and 
elsewhere in the tropics. In 1918 the 
China Mutual absorbed the Shanghai 
Life Insurance Company, which was 
started in 1905 and did quite an active 
business. The Sun Life, of Canada, 
had taken over the entire China Mut- 
ual organization, which should enable 
the former to develop its business more 


rapidly and effectively. Aside from 
the above there are several Chinese 
life companies, notably the China 


United Assurance Society, with main 
offices in Shanghai, and with foreign 
(British) supervision; and the Venus 
Life Assurance Society (Shanghai) 
which recently decided to drift along 
under entirely Chinese management. 
These two companies have been estab- 
lished from eight to ten years and 
while they write some business, par- 
ticularly the China United, they are 
not to be considered seriously in the 


field. There are also numerous small 
local companies, and several of the 
large Chinese department stores at- 


tempt to carry on life insurance depart- 
ments, but they are farcical affairs. 
From time to time one of these local 
companies fails, the policyholders lose 
all they have paid in, and life insurance 
is generally discredited in the vicinity 
for some years to come. The Chinese 
have remarkable memories and com- 
municate news among themselves with 
unusual rapidity. 


Insurance Has Never Been Correctly 
Sold to the Chinese 

I believe it is a truthful statement to 
say that, in general, life insurance has 
never been rightly sold to the Chinese, 
that is, it has not been sold on its mer- 
its and as protection. They do not 
know what it really is. Much of the 
business has been what is commonly 
called “face business” or “friend 
pidgin;” that is, an agent will ask all 
of his friends to take policies as a 
favor to him, usually rebating a large 
part of his commissions to them. There 
is much unnecessary giving of dinners 
to prospects. Naturally, such business 
is practically worthless for the greater 
part of it lapses. The local companies 
have been selling only endowment poli- 
cies, emphasizing the investment fea- 
ture and promising large dividends, 
which they never pay. I don’t need to 
dwell on the effects that this has had, 
particularly during the past decade 
when numerous short term endowments 
have matured. No people in the world 
figure interest on their money so close- 
ly as do the Chinese. The thousands of 
native banks throughout China thrive 
almost entirely on exchange and on 
loans at rates of interest that would 
make the most hardened usurer in 
America gasp with astonishment. At 
the Chinese New Year it is the cus- 


tom, thousands of years old, for every 
man to pay up his debts and the un- 
fortunate debtors are the easy prey of 
the large and small capitalists who ex- 
act anywhere from 8% to 50% for even 
short term loans. The number of sui- 
cides, suspicious fires and disappear- 
ances at such a time are indicative of 
the prosperity of the period. Now, if 
a company (or its agent) promises a 
Chinese that on a ten-year endowment 
policy he will realize a net profit of 
from 40 to 50% at maturity, (which, of 
course, it cannot possibly pay) and then 
pays him only the policy’s face value 
or perhaps a few dollars more than he 
paid in, the policyholder is going to re- 
member all his life the fact that he lost 
so much interest on his money. The 
protection feature never enters his 
head for it has never been sold to him, 
and when his policy matures he cvr- 
tainly sees no need for protection. He 
never did need it (so he thinks) be- 
cause here he is, still alive and healthy, 
and he figures that he is going to live 
many years longer, and can turn his 
money over many times. He views his 
life insurance contract as decidedly a 
bad transaction, and unlike the Amer- 
ican who has been stung on some wil1- 
cat investment and keeps it to himself, 
the Chinese tells all his good friends 
that life insurance is a swindle and 
supports his contention with the facts 
as he has experienced them. 
No Legai Supervision 

Of course, this is all wrong, but it 
has been going on here for years. 
There is no legal supervision of any 
kind over either life or fire insurance 
companies. The local companies do 
not know the meaning of “legal re- 
serve” and their ability to pay their 
claims may be more a matter of good 
luck than of good management. One of 
the largest local companies, which does 
a fire insurance business under its one 
charter, speculated heavily in rubber a 

















CO-OPERATION 


URING the past ten 
years the average in- 
come of Phoenix Mutual | 
| salesmen from first year | 
commissions has increased 
i more than tenfold. 


This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what our plans for 
| the development of and co- 
| operation with our field 
/ force are accomplishing. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 4 
40,000 PER YEAR 








Established 
1879 





few years ago, the fortunes of which 
are even more elastic than the product 
itgelf. 

Yet, there are ample opportunities 
for sound investments here in China, 
Real estate in the foreign concessions 
of any of the treaty ports is an excel- 
lent field, and there are numerous 
municipal bonds and industrial secur- 
ities that are as safe as many approved 
investments in the United States. 
Couple with the investment opportun- 
ities the unlimited need in China for 
sound, honest life insurance and you 


have the reasons for the existence of 


the Asia Life Insurance Company. I 
don’t mean to imply, however, that we 
have any sinecure. Far from it. There 
are problems to be met in China that 
are never dreamed of in the United 
States. Currency is but one of them. 
The books that have been devised by 
Mr. Rice for dealing with this difficulty 
are most ingenious. We write policies 
in “Chinese Currency’’—the same as 
the so-called ‘Mexican dollar’ —in 
U. §S. or Canadian gold dollars, in 
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We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





Geo. Kuhns 
President 
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pounds Sterling, Japanese yen, Hong. 
kong dollars, Shanghai taels, Hankow ” 
taels, Canton subsidiary coin, etc — 
Complicated—yes, but it can be done 
safely and systematically. Most of ow E 
literature is printed in both English 
and Chinese. Our Chinese newspaper 
and magazine advertisements are all, 
set up in Shanghai and complete mats | 
or stereotypes sent to the publications, | 
Good translations are a problem. Poli. 
cies, application forms, medical reports, — 
etc., are in Chinese and English, but | 
the English text is the contract. 0f- 
course, thorough and reliable medical 
examinations are most important. 


Dr. Baldwin With Company 


We are fortunate in having as one of 
our staff Dr. Frank B. Baldwin, who 
had six years’ valuable insurance train- 
ing with the Equitable in the States 
and a period of practice in China be- 
fore joining our company. He has tra- 
veled extensively, throughout China for 
us and has made his medical appoint: 
ments first hand in most instances, 
We use foreign missionary doctors, © 
whenever possible, in the cities =f 


a 


Rie 


covered by our own salaried exam: 
iners, but have five foreign-educated / 
Chinese doctors at present as salaried 
examiners and they are doing very sat: 
isfactory work. We expect to add to 
this medical staff as our business grows. 
I mentioned the unlimited need in 
China for sound, honest life insurance. 
China has a civilization older than our 
own and a people with immense Ire — 
sources and large possibilities. How 
ever, after months of travelling in this 
country and after intimate contact with 
its people and customs (in various iocali: 
ties, I realize fully what I had always 
read and heard, that China is centuries . 
behind the rest of the world. She has 
clung tenaciously to her old customs 
and traditions and it is only during the | 
past thirty years that our modern civ: 
ilization has made any appreciable in | 
roads into her persistent living in the 
past. China’s culture fosters a strong 
spirit of individualism that breeds al 
intense selfishness which eats away like 
a cancer at civic pride and patriotism. 
There is no national feeling in China, 
no unity, no real government, and it is 
strange how few Chinese really caré, 
so long as their own positions in the 
world are not jeopardized. In fact, 
many of them would rather pay tribute 
in the form of: “squeeze” to any Cor 
rupt official or military tyrant for a few 
months of unmolested quiet, than to 
join any movement to better their cout 
try’s disastrous condition. A dozen 
military generals, with inefficient, poor 
ly paid troops, exact a terrific toll from 
the people, each under the pretext that 
he is serving his country’s best = 
ests. They all distrust each other, = 
one general’s ally of today may likely 
be his enemy tomorrow, depending 
upon the source of most lucrative 
“squeeze.” Political life is no less be 
rupt. Positions are bought and er 
and the official who retires from pub te 
life with a fortune, fine house, and ha ' 
a dozen wives is looked upon a8 § 7 
clever man for having “gotten, awl \ 
with it.” President Jackson’s ad a 
system” or the palmiest days of Twee 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Penn Mutual Agents 
Hold Live Meeting 


SEE HIGH RECORD BUSINESS 





President Law Says Good Business Con- 
ditions Offer Great Opportunity 
to Fieldmen 





The Penn Mutual Life Agency Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
week with a large attendance from 
the home office and field. President 
Wiliam A. Low, Vice-President Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley, Medical Director 
Harry Toulmin, Actuary J. Burnett 
Gibb, Stewart Anderson, manager, Bu- 
reau of Field Service, and many others 
from the home office were present. 

J. Edward Durham, president of the 
association, who was also re-elected 
president, presided. President Law 
made the chief opening address in 
which he discussed the evidences of 
prosperity throughout the country, and 
the improving business conditions 
which gave a great life insurance op- 
portunity. He emphasized the great 
need for life insurance created by the 
extensive taxation of the past few years 
and he predicted the greatest year in 
the experience of the agents if they 
would turn all these factors to account 
in their business. 

Vice-President Kingsley made a stir- 
ring address in which he said that both 
home office and field were trustees of 
“Pennmutualism.” 

J. Burnett Gibb read a paper on the 
relation of the actuarial department to 
new business production. John B. Dur- 
yea, general agent at San Francisco, 
spoke on the psychology of salesman- 
ship; J. Elliott Hall, of Hall & McNam- 
ara, New York, conducted a live dis- 
cussion on meeting objections; Thomas 
M. Scott, of the home office agency, dis- 
cussed new business; and Thomas 
Crowley, of the agency department, 
presented a paper on monthly income 
insurance, 

Dr. Harry Toulmin discussed busi- 
hess on medically impaired liyes; A. J. 
Dooley, associate general agent at Chi- 
cago, talked on business insurance; 
and Malcolm Adam, of the home office, 
discussed special beneficiary arrange- 
ments in business insurance. He told 
how to make partnership insurance ef- 
fective from the legal angle and other 
special needs of business. Stewart 
Anderson explained the company’s new 
publications and its new literature pro- 
fram and sales course. 

There was a banquet at which J. Ed- 
ward Durham presided as toastmaster. 
U. S$. Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
who is the company’s general counsel, 
was one of the speakers. 





ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 12 





Local Life Underwriters Will Elect 
Officers and Vote on New Annual 
Dues Amendment 





_The annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
Will be held at the Merchants Associa- 
tion, 233 Broadway, on Tuesday, June 
12 at noon. Graham C. Wells will be 
elected president. 

There will be a vote on an amend- 
ment to the constitution which pro- 
vides that the annual dues shall be $25 
ro Beneral agents; $12.50 for sustain- 
ng members; $10 for Managers and 
superintendents: ‘$7 for assistant 


Superintendents . $F iate 
; and $5 for associate 
Members. 





oon WITH ONE MEDICAL 
id ene the Pacific Mutual will ac- 
on one medical examination on 
quounts of life insurance up to $25,- 
a including old insurance. Whera 
pe otal amount involived is over $19,- 

» 4 microscopical examination will 
the a. The Company reserves 
pl to inquire additional ex- 
on at any time when deemed 




















Anaxagoras Invented 


the Hunger Strike 


NAXAGORAS is, of course, the name of another B. C. 
Greek who did something worth while. Look him 
up. You will find among other things he didn’t make his 
philosophy pay and decided to starve himself to death. 
He kept at it for about a week, then changed his mind. 
What bothered his old gray head was that the self-torture 
affected his brain and he couldn’t think properly. It was 
all right for his flesh to waste away, or for his blood to 
dry up, and his bones to get brittle, but when it came to 
his mentality being disturbed, Anaxagoras decided that 
was carrying a joke too far. 


Turning to a friend he said: “Those who have occa- 
sion for a lamp, supply it with oil.’? And he began to 
take a little nourishment. Later on when he had a spare 
moment to meditate about his escapade, he remarked: 
““My offense was not my own alone; it seemed I had 
made it an offense to all my loved ones and friends.” 


Plutarch, unfortunately, does not finish the incident. 
The inference is fairly plain, however, that Anaxagoras 
reasoned that he ought to leave his family and friends 
a greater heritage than starvation. Many men live in 
opulence today and die tomorrow in penury. Don’t be 
an Anaxagoras! Life insurance will provide against an 
offense to the loved ones. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey: 


“Tel-U-Where” Book 
Appears in Boston 


CALLED THE “DIRECTIONARY” 





Gotten Out for Buyers of Everything, 
Including Insurance; Chicago and 
New York Next 





A new idea in helping thousands to 
know where to buy has appeared in 
Boston in the “Tel-U-Where Diraction- 
ary.” New York and Chicago will 
come next and then other cities. 

If a man wants to buy insurance he 
turns under the letter “I” and finds 
names of leading agencies, together 
with a description of what they hava 
to offer. The first name under ‘life 
insurance is Henry M. Aiken, Mutual 
Benefit. This description of his “wares” 
is offered: 

“Has written life insurance in 
Boston for thirty years. The benafit 
of his experience, with the knowledg3 
of modern usages of insurance for in- 
heritance tax purposes, contractual 
trust incomes, ete., may be had with- 
out charge for the services. He has 
been one of the biggest writers of tn- 
surance for his own company, the 
Mutual Benefit, the leading annual 
dividend company in New England. He 
also acts as broker for large amounts.” 

Frank J. Mooney, New England Mu- 
tual, puts after his name, “New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 

joston, offering life endowment and 
business insurance and income con- 
tracts.” 

Dwight Woodford, of Boston, uses 
this siogan: “It’s that sure in insur 
ance that minimizes the ift in life.” 

The following is a description of Mr. 
Woodford’s service: “Mr. Woodford’s 
service is established for those who 
consider the protection of their famf- 
lies and businesses a mattor of pri- 
mary importance; who think far enough 
to realize that there are correct and in- 
correct methods of arrangements. He 
acts as broker for his clients rather 
than as agent for any particular com- 
pany. Mr. Woodford’s connections 
with some of the best offices in 
Boston, New York and elsewhere en- 
able him to secure exceptional propo- 
s‘itions.” 





LIFE MAN MAKES CHANGE 





A. Stanley Clarke Becomes Sales Man- 
ager of Insurers Guaranty Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 





The Insurers Guaranty Corporation, 
Richmond brokerage firm, which began 
business last fall by offering prospec- 
tive clients a special service contract 
whereby it agreed to render special 
service incident to the placing of poli- 
cies and adjusting losses in return for 
the nominal fee of $5, provided it was 
permitted to handle all of the client’s 
business, is now offering an amended 
contract in lieu of the other. Under 
this, it agrees to render the same serv- 
ice as is guaranteed under the other, 
provided the client places in its hands 
for examination and report all policies 
which he controls and agres to pay 5% 
of the premiums instead of the $5 fee 
stipulated in the first contract. Both 
contracts are copyrighted. 

G. Stanley Clarke, of Clarke & Des- 
Portes, general agent® at Richmond, 
Va., for the Minnesota Mutual Life, has 
resigned that connection to become 
sales manager of the Insurers Guaranty 
Corporation. E. S. DesPortes, the other 
member of the general agency, will con- 
tinue with the company in the capacity 
of general agent. The general agency 
stood fourth in the production of busi- 
ness for the Minnesota Mutual in April 
throughout the country, its volume be- 
ing $111,500. Mr. Clarke became gen- 
eral agent for the company about a 
year ago, having been previously with 
the Travelers and the Penn Mutual in 
Richmond. Mr. DesPortes became as- 
sociated with him several months ago. 
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Solving Personal 
Insurance Problems 


TYPICAL CASES ANALYZED 


Mrs. Florence P. Clarendon Makes 
Constructive Suggestions in Insur- 
ance Department of Wall 
Street Magazine 
Mrs. Florence Provost Clarendon, 
secretary to Henry Moir, of the United 
States Life, conducts an insurance de 
partment for the “Wall Street Maga- 
zine” in which she answers questions 
on life insurance construc- 
Some of the problems pre 
sented in a recent issue follow: 
For Insurance Paid Up At 40 
As an interested reader of your insur 
I am taking the liberty of re 
questing your advice on 


and gives 
tive advice, 


ance page, 
taking out in 
surance, 

T ama young man in the early twen 
ties and have decided ta lay aside about 
$300 every year for insurance. Will you 
kindly advise what kind of policy you 
would recommend so that at the age of, 
say, 40, the policy would be paid up and 
the 


reimbursed 


entire amount mle” 
Assuming that your age is 25, you 
could take a 15-Payment Life policy, 
with premiums paid up at the end of 


15 years at a rate (non-participating) of 
$27.31 annually per $1,000 of insurance. 
The total amount of premium payments 
under this policy would be $409.60, all 


premium payments being completed 
when you are age 40. At that time, the 
cash, loan, or surrender value of the 
policy would be $410.03. Thus you 


would secure insurance protection for 
15 years and have continued protection 
throughout your life thereafter; at the 
same time you would have a guarantee 
that if you were to discontinue the pol 
icy there would be returned more than 
the amount of money you had paid in 
premiums. The rate quoted is that of 
a company active in the United States 
for more than 70 years. 

If you care to send me your age, also 
your date of birth, I can give you the 
exact cost for a Limited Payment 
Policy that would meet the require- 
ments you desire. 

For instance, if your age is 23, you 
might take a 20-Payment Life Policy of 
$15,000 at an annual cost of $326.40% and 
at the end of 20 years either keep your 
paid-up policy or discontinue for a 
guaranteed value of $6,552, which is 
greater than the total premiums paid. 

Should War Risk Be Converted? 


I thoroughly enjoy your magazine and 
have been benefited thereby, Your articles 
on insurance are splendid. I am_ 30, 
widowed, one child age four, and carry 
$2,000 20-year Endowment maturing 
1930; $5,000 Life, 20-payment from 1910, 
and $5,000 War-Risk insurance as yet to 
be converted, I expect to convert my last 
policy within the time limit into a straigit 
life. The latter two policies are, of 
course, Government. Do you favor con- 
verting the War-Risk Insuraneg imme- 
diately to save yearly premium rate, or 
hold until time limit and then converi? 
It seems fifty-fifty to me with a saving 
now on yearly premium that would re- 
quire years to absorb. 

Perhaps the only point in your letter 
which needs a reply on insurance mat- 
ters relates to the question as to whe- 
ther you should convert now your War- 
Risk Insurance or wait until the time 
limit expires. This is largely a ques- 
tion to be answered by your pocket- 
book. If you can afford to do so, I 
would certainly say that it should be 
done without delay. The sooner it is 
done, the less will be the ultimate 
cost to you for your insurance. I there- 
fore always recommend the more 
thrifty course, whereby permanent in- 


tained, or, who can work it 


surance is taken by young men at the 
earliest possible date. 


How Much in Annuities? 


I have made quite a search but have 
not found this information. From the 
articles in the MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
/ judge you have men on your staff who 
know where the information can be ab 
out then- 
selves, It might be repetition, but I for 
one would be glad to see a large com- 
prehensive article covering these points 
in a future issue of your magazine. 

There is very little question but that 
an annuity from a sound “old line” life- 
insurance company is a safer form of 
investment even than bonds of the so- 
called ‘“gilt-edge” order. The only 
bonds which might be preferred are 
those of the government, for there is 
scarcely any form of institution strong- 
er or safer than a well selected life in- 


Surance company. . 
Now as to the advantages of annu- 


ities: The money comes to you regu- 
larly without trouble on the day it is 
due, by check. J do not know whether 
your income makes you liable for in- 
come tax, but no tax is payable on an 
annuity payment until the amount of 
the payments received equal the capital 
invested, 

The return is immensely greater than 
can be obtained on bonds for the very 
reason which you state—namely, that 
the principal is lost in event of death. 
For this reason, it is not desirable to 
purchase an annuity unless you are in 
a good state of health. 

Lastly, the annuity purchase, since it 
relieves all anxiety regarding further 
investment, and continues during life, 
has an actual tendency to prolong life. 
This is evidenced by the fact that an- 
nuitants live longer than the average 
population. 

While the foregoing is in favor of the 
purchase of an annuity, we neverthe- 
less do not recommend any man _ to 
place all of his savings in this partic 
ular form. You could purchase an an- 
nuity of $1,000 a year for a little more 
than $10,000 at your present age. The 
other $10,000 you can invest at approxi- 
mately 5% interest with safety. On 
the whole, this is the recommendation 
which we would give. 


Has He Enough Insurance? 

I wish to ask for some advice relative 
to accident insurance. IT have all the life 
imsurance I can handle but in view of 
my occupation, field geologist, which 
necessilates almost continual driving over 
indifferent roads, it seems to me I should 
he carrying some accident insurance. 

I have in view an accident and sichk- 
ness policy with the Standard Accident 
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Insurance Company that pays $100 a 
month in case of disability and $10,000 
in case of death from accident, also has 
many other features that you probably 
know all about. Cost, $75 annually, 

Can you recommend a_ policy better 
suited to my case and is this company 
entirely reliable? | know nothing of the 
company personally. Does any other com- 
pany offer a better accident and sickness 
policy? 

I am 32 years old, married, have one 
boy seven years old and am making a 
very fair salary. 

The Insurance Department of The 
Magazine deals only with life insurance 
questions. We are not familiar with 
Health and Accident insurance condi- 
tions, and prefer not to recommend 
any particular companies for that class 
of business. We regret our inability 
to serve you in this particular. 

You state that you “have all the life 
insurance you can handle.” It occurs 
to us to inquire, however, since you are 
contemplating taking out accident in- 
surance yielding $100 a month in event 
of accident, whether the life insurance 
you now hold for protection of your 
family would, in event of a claim being 
made, yield to your beneficiary an in- 
come of $100 or more a month. It is 
well to view life insurance from the 
angle of the income it would yield to 
the family in event of the sudden or 
untimely death of the insured. $15,000 
or $20,000 of life insurance looks like 
quite a comfortable amount when reck- 
oned as a “lump sum,” but the income 
derived therefrom, on an annual basis 
of, say, 5% would not provide a very 
large income to your dependents, even 
if limited to, say, twenty years. 
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to the Salesman. 


RETROACTION 


is an Unrecorded Item in the Assets: 


A Valuable Factor in creating Clientele 


A Promotor of Good Will among Policyhold- 
ers, that means much Satisfaction and Profit 
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Inheritance Taxes 
Kat Into Big Estates | 


TWO RECENT CASES CITED 
One Estate of Millions Paid 23% Tay — 
Amounting to Nearly $709,000 

With Little Insurance 
The effects of inheritance taxes on | 
estates is shown in a striking case cited b: 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life in 
“The Signature.” There were two re. 
cent deaths, one a Boston business man, 
and the other the widow of a New 
York business man, and they left es 
tates valued at some millions. 

The millionaire had about half of | 
his property in real estate and personal 
property located in Massachusetts, to- 
gether with stocks and bonds in Massa- 
chusetts corporations. The other half 
of the estate was in stocks and bonds 
of corporations organized under. the 
laws of geventeen other states. 

This division of property led to 4 
curious result in respect to the opera 
tion of the inheritance tax. First there 
was the inheritance tax levied by the 
federal government, then Massachu 
setts secured her share, and also there 
was a tax levied by the seventeen 
states in which the deceased owned no 
property, except indirectly, through the | 





PSEA 


stock held in corporations of those | 
states. 

The total inheritance tax amounted 
to 23% of the value of the estate. This 
amounted to $691,000, to which was | 


added the cost of administration of the 
various parcels of this estate in twenty 
states all told. The actual cash avail: 
able to the estate at the time of the 
death was just over $47,000, and life 
insurance amounting to only $4,400. 

The inheritance tax laws are inex 
orable and require settlement within 4 
certain period. Owing to the absence 
of liquid assets or life insurance, the 
securities must be disposed of under 
more or less forced sale. The remedy 
for this condition was obvious but not 
availed of. : 

Turning to the case of the million © 
airess, the reports are to the effect that 
the estate was valued at nearly $3,000, 
000, of which $2,500,000 had been in- 
vested in annuities, the payments 0 
which were to be continued to the 
heirs. 





SAILS FOR EUROPE 

Arthur P, Wilmer, general agent at 
Richmond for the Life Insurance Com: i 
pany of Virginia, sailed the other day § 
from New York for England on = 
“Albania,” accompanied by Mrs. Wit | 
mer and their daughter. Miss Blise @ 
Wilmer. He plans to spend the sulr 
mer visiting relatives in (hat country. 
In addition to his conne: tion with 
Life of Virginia, Mr. Wilmer is Brits 
vice-consul at Richmond. 
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Dr. Stevenson Writes 
New Selling Book 


ALL «OF «IT CONSTRUCTIVE 





Tells of Proper Approach to Corpora- 
tion Executives; Many Sales 
Stories Cited 





When Dr. John A. Stevenson, former 
director of the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship, writes a new 
hook it is an occasion for felicity among 
managers of insurance salesmen even 
if the book is not exclusively devoted 
to life insurance because there is no 
man in the business with fresher ideas 
or who can link more effectively sell 
ing theory and practice. Harper & 
prothers published this week the latest 
volume by Dr. Stevenson which is en- 
titled “Constructive Salesmanship, 
Principles and Practices.” It is not a 
life insurance book. It deals with all 
types of salesmanship, but it will be 
found just as valuable to insurance 
agents and managers as if it were de- 
signed exclusively for them. 

To quote from this book is rather 
difficult as it is all good, but here are a 
few paragraphs selected at random 
which will give an estimate of its met 
tle. 

The Most Important Selling Develop- 

ment 

“A fault common among salesmen is 
to regard the minimum amount of in- 
formation required by the company as 
the maximum amount to be acquired. 

“The most important development of 
modern selling is recognition of the 
value of selling not the article itself, 
hut the use of that article. 

“Ags the opportunity for 
complete information about the pros- 
pect decreases, the necessity for com- 
plete information about your product 
increases, 

“It isn’t always necessary to have a 
complete knowledge of your product to 
make an individual sale or to make a 
number of individual sales, but the lack 
of that knowledge, sooner or later, will 
stand in the way of an order. 

“Lack of prospects,’ said some one, 
‘can only be accounted for by lack of 
thought.’ Jf you meet only one new 
person a day, you will meet 365 persons 
ina year. Each of these has acquain- 
lance of friends. In fact, from the av- 
erage individual will radiate a score or 
more logical routes to new business if 
you develop a ‘nose for prospects’ as 
the good newspaper reporter develops 
a ‘nose for news,’ 

“If you use letters at all, type each 
one separately and sign it by hand. A 
hundred letters which have the ap- 
pearance of individual communications 
will produce better results than a thou- 
sand letters run off by the multigraph.” 

One other interesting section of Dr. 
Stevenson's book deals with approach 
of officers of large corporations. Along 
this line Dr. Stevenson gaid: 


obtaining 








MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unéxcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 
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Obtaining the Interview 

“af Charles Lamb were writing one 
of his “Popular Fallacies”, says a well- 
known salesman, ‘he might entitle one 
of them “The Bigger the Man, the 
Kasier He Is To See”.’ It is true that 
when you have passed the barrier of 
the outer office you will often receive 
more courteous treatment from the 
generals of the business world than 
from the second lieutenants. But it is 
obvious that the presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, and general managers of big 
corporations simply cannot interrupt 
their work to see everyone who wishes 
to see them. If they did, they could 
accomplish nothing more. They are 
forced to allow only those whose busi- 
ness is important or whom it would be 
to their advantage to see to take up 
any of their valuable time. It is part 
of the work of the salesman to make 
his approach in such a way that the 
prospect will consider that it is to his 
advantage to permit the interview at 
least. é 

“There is always the problem of find- 
ing the name of the right person to 
see, Your methods will be determined 
by the type of article you are selling, 
but, of course, your greatest difficulty 
will be in the case of large corporations. 
One successful salesman used the plan 
of invariably asking for the president 
of the company. Naturally, he rarely 
saw the president of the company, but 
the president’s secretary usually re- 
ferred him to the man whom he should 
see. This method had the additional 
advantage of making it possible for the 
salesman to say, ‘The president’s secre- 
tary has referred me to Mr. Jones as 
the man in your company who would 
be interested in a plan which I should 
like to present.’ Ordinarily ‘Mr. Jones 
secretary takes the word of the presi- 
dent’s secretary, and the salesman ob- 
tains the interview equipped with the 
prospect’s name. 

Telephone Appointments 
“It has become the policy of many 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
ht years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
f including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 
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Liberalize Lien 
Making Regulations 


ACTION BY THE PRUDENTIAL 


No Lien Should Be Offered Until 

Every Effort Has Been Made 
to Colleet the Cash 
position that every lien 
an agent collects or every dollar on ac- 
count means that much more help in 
solving the problems of life to those 
left behind The Prudential calls atten- 
tion of agents to its rules in regard to 
revival liens: First, that a policy may 
be revived by lien even though present 
liens exist and, second, that a lien will 
be considered on a policy when pre- 
miums are six or more weeks in ar- 
rears at time revival application is writ 
ten and amount of arrears is not less 
than a dollar. Continuing the company 
makes these points: 


Taking the 


The present rules in regard to re- 
vival liens state, first that a policy 
may be revived by lien even though 


present liens exist and, second, that a 
lien will be considered on a policy when 


premiums are six or more weeks in 
large commercial corporations to re- 
fuse to allow salesmen to try to ob- 


tain an interview unless they make a 
telephone appointment first. Naturally, 
there are some interviews lost which 
the salesmen might have obtained if 
they had been on the spot, but there is 
a tremendous amount of time saved 
which would be wasted sitting in out- 
side offices, and this time can be used 
in telephoning for appointments when 
there will be no question of obtaining 
an interview. 

“When the appointment is made by 
telephone, you are really making the 
approach in this way, and as much 
thought should be devoted to what you 
will say over the telephone as would 
be devoted to what you would say if 
you were making the approach face to 
face with the prospect. 

“The following telephone 
for example, secured an interview for 
a salesman which he probably would 
not have obtained if he had merely 
given his name and the name of the 
company which he represented. 

““Mr. Thomas?—Mr. Walters speak- 
ing. Mr. Thomas, you are interested in 
the training of salesmen, [ believe, and 
| feel sure that through a branch of our 
service you could get valuable informa- 
tion that would take a tremendous 
amount of work on your company’s part 
to secure. Could [I see you this after- 
noon? 

“In telephoning, always ask for a 
definite time; that is, don’t say, ‘Could 
I make an appointment?’ for you are in- 
viting the final ‘No.’ If you say, ‘Could 
I see you this afternoon?’ the prospect 
may say, ‘No,’ but you can then suggest 
some future time and explain your rea- 
son for wishing to see him.” 


approach, 


arrears at time revival application is 
written and amount of arrears is not 
less than $1.00. 

The rules regarding liens have been 
frequently liberalized, with a view to 
benefiting the policyholder who has a 
sincere desire to get back the protec- 
tion he has been forced to give up tem- 
porarily and who has not all or part of 
the cash necessary. 

The lien privilege is not and never 
was intended for the _ policyholder 
whose premium-receipt book during the 
time the policy was in force showed 
him or her to be a spasmodic premium- 
payer, now paying a couple of weeks 
ahead, but more frequently several 
weeks behind. In other words, where 
the premium-receipt book showed every 
indication that the policyholder, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was well 
able to carry the insurance, didn’t give 
a hang whether he had it or not and 
where he had plainly stated such a 
view on several occasions, it is of little 
use to offer a lien in such an instance. 
The policy has probably lapsed through 
indifference and not from inability to 
pay. In a case of this kind there is 
more to be gained through an effort to 
collect the arrears in cash by awaken- 
ing the policyholder to the full sense of 
his or her responsibility. - 

Liens have a place, a big place in our 
scheme of things, and that place is 
where the policyholder has hung on to 
his life insurance to the last ditch and 
then through force of circumstances 
has had to let it go, with the hope that 
he might be able to get back its protec- 
tion at an early date. To such people 
the lien privilege comes as a godsend, 
and they fully appreciate its value. 

Applications for liens have been re- 
cently received in odd cases for 
amounts under $1. “Honestly, do you 
know of any man or woman these days 
who is so hard up that he or she could 
not pay fifty cents or sixty cents, as 
the case may be, for protection under 
a Prudential policy?” asks the com- 
pany. “And would you think that if 
such liens were granted the company 
would be assured of the continuation 
of the policies by the payment of cash 
thereafter? 


“Let’s use the lien privilege con- 
scientiously, in cases in which it is ab- 
solutely necessary. There are many 


who avail themselves of it who could 
be induced to pay in cash and they will 
be glad to do so if we show them the 
reason why they should pay their ar- 
rears, rather than borrow from the com- 
pany to do it. Now, the presentation of 
this reason so that it will have its full- 
est effect is a matter of salesmanship, 
und we should be willing to make the 
effort, which may result in a more per- 
sistent policyholder. Once a lien is 
made, however, don’t lose sight of it. 
Iindeavor to collect it at the earliest 
opportunity, explaining that there is 
need of every available penny when 
death enters the home, and the four, 
five or six dollars represented by the 
lien will go further then than it does 
now.” 





NEW MANAGER IN PHILADELPHIA 

W. F. Feustel has been appointed 
manager of the southeas‘ern Pennsyl- 
vania agency of the Security Mutual 
Life. He will have offices in the Mor- 
ris Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Feu- 
stel has been in Philadelphia since 1919. 
He started in the insurance business in 
1916 with the Travelers, which com- 
pany he served as cashier at Columbus, 
O.; Hartford, Conn., and at Philadel- 
phia. During the war he served more 


than two years in the United States 
Army. 





TRETHEWEY SUCCEEDS STEWART 

William H. Stewart, superintendent 
of agencies of the Southern territory 
for the Metropolitan Life, has resigned 
on account of prolonged ill health and 
has been succeeded by Arthur Webster 
Trethewey, now manager of the Rox- 
bury district, Boston. Mr. Trethewey 
took charge on June 1. He has made 
a brilliant record during his years to- 
date with the Metropolitan Life. 
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Cox on Health Building 
Through Advertising 


HIS ADDRESS BEFORE AD MEN 








individuals Must Share With Munici- 
palities and Others Responsibility 
for Hea!th Improvement 





One of the most interesting talks 
made before the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World in Atlantic City 
this week was by Robert Lynn Cox, 
second vice-president of the Metropol- 
itan Life, who discussed health promo- 
tion through advertising. The Metro- 
politan Life has been buying page ad- 
yertising space in a number of maga- 
zines of national circulation which ads 
have attracted nation-wide attention be- 
cause there is no selling argument in 
them. These ads tell the public what 
they should know about health improve- 
ment conditions. In the present social 
organization the dependence of one per- 


gon on another makes responsibility 
for health more and more one shared 
by municipality, state and the nation. 
However, the individual is not ex- 
cused, As part of the social structure 
he is under obligations to every other 
part of it. No man can have tuber- 
culosis and say: “It is none of your 
business or mine.” 


Problem of the Future 


Mr. Cox took the position that the 
problem of the future in eliminating 
sickness and thereby postponing death 
is merely an educational one—the 
broadcasting of knowledge of the ways 
and means by which universally de- 
sired ends may be realized. People 
must be taught how to forestaill illness, 
how to keep always in the best condi- 
tion, how eventually to make disease 
impossible. In brief, teach people how 
not to die too soon. 

“Advertising is nothing more nor less 
than the dissemination of knowledge,” 
said Mr. Cox, “and in a way all of the 
Metropolitan Life’s educational efforts 
to promote health is advertising. This 
includes the booklets and other litera- 
ture circulated by the millions, posters, 
moving pictures, radio-broadcasting, 
health exhibits, magazine articles and 
paid-for space in periodicals.” Discuss 
ing the theory back of the Metropolitan 
display advertisements on health ap- 
pearing in the magazines, Mr. Cox said: 

“The Metropolitan believes that a 
business institution that has been fav- 
ored with public patronage to a point 
where its customers (in our case policy- 
holders) number one-sixth of the en- 
tire population of the United States and 
Canada—men, women and children— 
should be willing to print welcome and 
useful information gleaned from a 
Wealth of company experience, without 
exacting in exchange therefor any sort 
of trade or business dealings from read- 
ers of its advertisements. 

“An actual examination of 193 adver- 
tisements in a recent issue of a leading 
Journal disclosed only one that did not 
make the benefits they so glowingly 
portrayed, contingent on the transac- 
tion of business with the advertisers. 
It may be foolish for an insurance com- 
pany to declare and distribute adver- 
lisement dividends to readers right on 
the spot, regardless of whether or not 
they ever become customers, but the 
Metropolitan Life’s efforts along this 


liné seem to have the merit of novelty 
at least, 


Ads Competing Directly With Editorial 
Columns 


developed Advertising 
brought the advertising 
eading magazines up to 
they sometimes compete 
ously in art and thought 
th the text pages of such 
May we not suggest that 
y of the so-called ‘big ad- 
might well discard entirely 


“A highl 
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4 point where 
almost disastr 
and diction wi 
magazines, 
at least man 


the ‘trade with us and save money’ at- 
titude, and hersaaftar compete directly 
and keenly with newspaper and mag- 
azine editorial pages? 

“Surely such a policy carried out by 
all advertisers with skill like that now 
employed in exploiting the virtues of 
their several products would produce 
myriads of 100% readers of the adver- 
tising columns, and perhaps, by increas- 
ing the demand for trained editorial 
writers, it might put their salaries up 
to a point where they would compare 
favorably with wages now being paid 
to bricklayers, plasterers, and plumb- 
ers! And why not? Why not, even at 
the risk of such an unprecedented over- 
turning of well-established economic 
custom? 


Digging Out Human Interest 


“Another question. Why should we 
business men leave it to newspaper and 
magazine writers to dig out the inter- 
esting things that we have learned in 
and about our business, and to phil- 
osophize upon them at so much a line, 
while we ourselves neglect the oppor- 
tunity to tell in our own way what the 
public would like to know about us? 

“Yes, I heard your question: ‘Will it 
pay? Will what you seem to be call- 
ing a public-spirited editorial style of 
advertising pay?’ 

“I cannot segregate the various kinds 
of advertising done by my company, 
and furnish a ledger balance for each 
of them, but I believe I can furnish an 
answer on all combined. Perhaps our 
educational publicity activities of last 
year, which I have called ‘dividend dis- 
tributions’ to the public generally, but 
which our competitors are sometimes 
pleased to call advertising, will illus- 
trate what we think all large corpora- 
tions should do more of. 

“In 1922 we distributed 33,322,161 
pieces of health literature, ranging 
from the booklet, ‘A War on Consump- 
tion,’ to the pamphlet entitled, ‘The 
Child,’ which discusses common ail- 
ments of children and the means of re- 
lieving and preventing them. The com- 
pany conducted or instigated and 
helped to conduct 440 clean-up cam- 
paigns in cities; it displayed 265 health 
exhibits; participated in 107 commun- 
ity health campaigns, and thirty baby 
weeks. It showed Smallpox films 454 
times in thirty-two states, to defeat pro- 
posed anti-hygienic legislation; it fi- 
nanced two municipal experiments to 
demonstrate what government could do 
if it would, by one of which mortality 
from Tuberculosis was reduced 60% 
and by the other infant mortality was 
decreased 50%.. And such work of va- 
rious kinds, and in varying degree, we 
have been doing for many years. Be- 
sides this, display space was used in 
magazines of the United States and 
Canada, carrying health messages to 
approximately 50,000,000 readers. 

“Is such work effective? Did it pay? 
Is it the business of life insurance coms 
pany to concern itself about the physi- 
cal welfare of the people as a whole? 
Let us see. Through its nursing serv- 
ice, periodic examination of policy- 
holders, clean-up campaigns, coopera- 
tion with and help from the many es- 
tablished health agencies, distribution 
of health messages in many ways and 
as widely as possible, 52,000 fewer of 
our Industrial policyholders died last 
year than would have died under the 
death rate of 1911, the first year for 
which mortality statistics comparable 
with later years were compiled by the 
company. Measured in terms of length- 
ened life, this meant an average of 
eight and one-half years added to the 
fife of our industrial policyholders. 
Measured in dollars and cents, it meant 
the payment in 1922 of $11,828,000 less 
in death claims than would have been 
paid if the death rate of 1911 had pre- 
vailed in 1922. 

“Surely the experience of our com- 
pany shows that health promotion 
work has paid the 20,000,000 policy- 
holders who are the owners of our 
company, and who get all the savings 
we can make in the cost of their insur- 
ance through lengthening the average 
human life,” 


Knowing Your Goods 
Big Selling Feature 


POINT OF VIEW IMPORTANT 





Advises Against Using “Stunts” 01 
“Tricks”; Must Be Adroit and 
Resourceful in Contacts 





That each life insurance salesman 
should bring to the business his individ- 
ual point of view and yet learn to ad- 
just himself to the varied situations 
that will confront him in his work, is 
one of the peints stressed by W. Arthur 
Miller, representative of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life at Rochester, 
N. Y., in an instructive article in the 
company paper, “The Radiator.” 

Some men and women in life insur- 
ance work have quirks and qualities 
that make their way easier than it 
would be otherwise—a mannerism, a 
harmony of presence and address, a 
dominating personality, a certain au- 
dacity in employing bizarre methods, a 
curious accord of dramatic qualities 
that gets attention and interest. Let 
those who have them be grateful to a 
kind Providence! 


Success For the Average 

Most of us, on the other hand, says 
Mr. Miller, must travel the prosaic high- 
way to success in our vocation; and 
for our comfort let it be added that we 
have a broad and refreshing view from 
the highway. We are the great ma- 
jority. We are an understandable and 
congenial society. We embrace the 
blind and the lame, the mediocre, and 
the outstanding—and the last, the suc- 
cessful ones among us, have nothing to 
ask of any other, for their success is 
founded on homely attributes. 

“It is not: for us of the rank and file 
to seek fondly after odd methods, al- 
though we should aim to be as adroit 
and resourceful as we can be,” he says. 
“Life insurance has reached a point in 
its development where it can be placed 
in great amounts by those who can ‘see 
something clearly and tell it plainly.’ 
That is a sufficient program for the life 
insurance salesman who would succeed 
solidly. 

“Let your development on this plan 
be in accord with your own constitu- 
tion,” pointed out Mr. Miller. “The 
Stoics taught that man should live in 
conformity with nature, and it seems to 
me that the salesman has reached sure 
ground when he highly resolves to de- 


(Continwed on page 9) 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
WO GO ckiekcncnccccccccccases 
Payments to Policyholders 
their beneficiaries in Death 


Reserve Funds ........ ocsunneaks 2,206,702 
Net — Income from Invest- 
Wi adaicccchsclancdsctonsduansens 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience §2.87% 
of the amount expected. 


Insurance in Force..............-$232,103,082 
Admitted Assets .............. -. 4,233,718 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 





What Preliminary 
Term Valuation Is 


MEANING OF CHANGE IN N, Y. 





Actuary A. G. Hann Shows in Non- 
Technical Language Purpose of 
Change; Doesn’t Affect Policies 





The recent modification of the New 
York insurance laws permitting the use 
of the preliminary term method of 
valuation, has brought many inquiries 
from those not familiar with the tech- 
nical side of the business, as to the 
meaning of the socalled “preliminary 
term” system. An explanation of this 
is given by A. G. Hann, actuary of the 
Pacific Mutual Life in the following: 

The valuation of life insurance poli- 
cies on the “preliminary term” basis 
consists in treating the contract, for 
valuation purposes, as a one year term 
policy during the first year. This holds 
true in the valuation of ordinary life 
and twenty payment life policies. On 
the higher priced forms there is a modi- 
fication of this method, which, however, 
need not be explained here, as this is 
not a technical discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Question of Cost 

The preliminary term method recog- 
nizes the fact that the cost of placing 
business on the books in the first year 
is considerably greater than that of re- 
newing the business in succeeding years 
and is, therefore, a most logical one. 
The real distinction between the pre- 
liminary term method and the full re- 
serve method of valuation lies in the 
fact that under the preliminary term 
method of valuation a smaller reserve 
is set up in the first policy year than 
under the full reserve method, while 
the increase in reserve for succeeding 
years is greater under the preliminary 
term method than under the full re- 
serve. So far as the policyholder is 
concerned the variation in these meth- 
ods is of no moment. 

The legislature of the State of New 
York has recently changed the valua- 
tion requirements pertaining to life in- 
surance business so that policies here- 
after issued may be valued on the pre- 
liminary term plan, according to what 
is known as the “Illinois Standard.” 
There are a number of valuation stand- 
ards under the preliminary term meth- 
od, the “Illinois” being the one gener- 
ally used. The Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, in his report to 


(Continued on page 9) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Edward A. Lowman of 


Making A Cincinnati, representing 
Concrete the Equitable Society, 
Suggestion talked to a prominent 
business man as fol 

fows: 
“| gee that the policies you al 


ready carry aggregate $50,000 and are 
all payable to your estate. That is 
not as it should be. I suggest that 
you appropriate $20,000 of this in- 
surance to pay inheritance ‘taxes and 
administration expenses, and that you 
transfér $10,000 to each of your three 
children, That will leave your wife un 
provided for, so I suggest additiona! 
insurance in her favor on the life in- 
come plan.” : 

This advice was taken as far as it 
related to the  prospect’s existing 
policies, but he did not at first see the 
necessity of any insurance for his wife 
because he expected to leave a large 


estate. In *he course of Conversation, 

however, he stated incidentally that 

his wife was a poor business woman. 

The rest of Mr. Lowman’s work was 
easy. 

eee 

A representative of The 

Don’t Let Prudential called on a 

George woman who seemed to 

Do It have a very large ax to 

grind. The insurance in 


the home had been disturbed, and what 
were formerly good pays had developed 
into don’t-care-whether-it-lapses-or-not 
policyholders, There was about sev- 
enty-five cents in jeopardy and some of 
the policies were old. It was found 
that the dissatisfaction started with the 
payment of a claim under a policy with 
several liens. These had been running 
for so long they were almost forgotten, 
and the amount of the claim being less 
than expected the woman became un- 
settled. The representative proffered 
the evidence as to each case and then 
asked if it was not a fact that, although 
the matter had been explained, the dis- 
satisfaction resulted from their over- 
looking of the liens and making of pro- 
vision to use the full amount of the 
policy. This was admitted, and it was 
also discovered that the family had 
talked over the settlement and nursed 
their imagination to the point where 
they had given various uncomplimen- 
tary opinions bf the company. 

“It required plenty of hard work and 
diplomacy to fully regain the good will 
of these people,” says The Prudential. 


“Most of us have been too quick to 
flash the lien privilege. Many times 
we could have collected the cash. We 


permitted ‘George to do it,’ instead of 
tackling the job ourselves. It required 
less effort to say ‘Let the company pay 


your premiums’ than to put a little 
backbone into the work and get the 
money. We feared we could not make 


good and, therefore, chose the easiest 
way out, 

“Think of the people who have placed 
a lien of one dollar on their policies. 
We ask you, in all seriousness, do you 
think any man with proper regard for 
the value of his life insurance, who 
realized that it might be called upon 
any minute to perform its duty, would 
let a dollar jeopardize such protection? 
Hardly, and especially when his pre- 
mium-receipt book showed that on 
many occasions he had paid more than 
this amount. Then, why so ready with 
the suggestion of a lien? 

“The company earnestly desires that 
its insured shall receive the full value 
under their policies when funds are 
most needed, at the time when death 
occurs, and to this end every possible 
effort should be made to collect the 
cash. There are casés in which policy- 
holders have faithfully endeavored to 
follow the company’s wishes in the way 


but who 
circum- 


their premiums, 
accumulation of 
stances are forced to temporarily de- 
lay the matter. In such cases a lien 
is of especial value, and its worth is 
fully appreciated. The policyholder 
who can pay but thinks he can’t and 
who prefers to let the company shoulder 
the debt should be reasoned with, in 
the hope that he will have the proper 
regard for the value of his life insur- 
ance, 

“The instructions on lien revivals 
start with ‘When a policyholder is un- 
able to pay the arrears in cash, an 
application for revival by lien will be 
considered,’ Before offering the lien, 
let us first assure ourselves that he is 
unable to pay in cash.” 
ee ee) 


The last 


of paying 
through an 


contribution to 
the press by the = late 
Forbes Lindsay was an 
articte in “The Great 
West Life Bulletin,” bear 
caption: “Learn Your Busi 
One paragraph of it follows: 
“The standard of qualification for 
life insurance salesmen has been 
greatly raised during the past few 


Lindsay’s 
Last 
Article 


ing the 
ness,” 


years. There is now a general recog 
nition of the need for technically 
educated men of good character as 


representatives of the noble institution 
which affords you and I a field for 
‘labor. The time is fast approaching 
when Insurance Departments — will 
make a careful selection of the men 
to whom they grant licenses to solicit 
life insurance. Furthermore, the con- 
stant improvement in the ranks of life 
insurance salesmen is sharpening com- 
petition. With the cessation of easy 
business, which has already set in, the 
inefficient agent will not be equal to 
holding his place in the procession. 
Our business is rapidiy rising to the 
plane of the professions and profes- 
sional efficiency will be necessary to 
succeed in it.” 





BEAR MOUNTAIN OUTING 





New York Life’s Good Fellowship Club 
Plans Many Interesting Out- 
door Events 





The fourth annual outing and field 
day of the New York Life’s Good Fel- 
lowship Club, a self-supporting organi- 
zation, the president of which is Elbert 
D. Murphy, will be held at Bear Moun- 
tain on Thursday, June 21. This is one 
of the most enjoyable outdoor events 
held by insurance men anywhere. It 
starts with a parade, with about 1,500 
in line, all the marchers carrying flags 
or pennants and walking under Nylic 
blue and white banners and with two 
brass bands. The music will be fur- 
nished by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company’s band and the Keith’s 
Boys’ Band. The club will sail to Bear 
Mountain on the “Clermont.” There 
will be dancing on board. Arriving at 
Bear Mountain many events are sched- 
uled, including those of the track, base- 
ball and tennis. 

The beautiful silver loving-cups pre- 
sented by President Kingsley, Vice- 
Presidents Buckner and Weeks, Sec- 
ond Vice-President McCall, Secretaries 
Ballard and Corse will be again com- 
peted for under the same _ conditions 
as last year. In addition to these cups, 
Frank Presbrey, a director of the com- 
pany, has_ presented a_ beautiful 
cup to be competed for by the ladies of 
the Home Office. The cups represent 
the last word in cup design, they are 
beautifully modeled, and artistically en- 
graved. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


to develop and hold their business. 





This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 





COMPANY 














INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly, 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922 









MNEs inkced cdbstneiaiscenssbocedstonéecbeameses tbtehocueeneens pewsscpontes heees $ 32,633,933.05 

ERREIIEOE (ci. oxcanc ance sncibentsaweneerecesed ere oune@resusen 28,512,821.50 

Capital and Surplus.......... os 4,121,111.55 

Tnguramce 18° FOTCO.......ccccccocscccseccccsccceccecscose 22,163.09 

Payments to Policyholders............csccseccccccccvccssccccsccccccccecscccccees 2,331,155.56 

Total Payments to Policyholders since Orgamization...........ssssesseeseees ° 951,860.92 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 


. 
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L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General 


Davenport, lowa 





GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY | 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Manager 











The Columbian National Life Insura 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard 





Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


nce Company 


the country, having 
of reserves. 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 














PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
an unequalled dividend record, 


If you 
lished company with a progressive management and 
it will be to your imterest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 











Build YourOwnBusiness | | LtFE 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 

Disability Benefits, 

Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


U 


and 











CONTINGENCIES 
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Sigourney 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE Pg 
INSURANCE COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
66 BROADWAY — YORK 680 Widener Building 
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June 8, 1923 


—— 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





Extended Insurance 
Feature Explained 


AS APPLIED TO ENDOWMENT 








Amount at Death and Maturity Coin- 
cide Only When Policy is in 
Full Force 





A representative of the State Mutual 
Life asked the company to explain why 
the amount of extended insurance ex- 
ceeds the amount of pure endowment 
payable at maturity, and the company 
explains this as follows: 

Three Main Conditions 

In an endowment contract there are 
three main conditions to be fulfilled, 
one by the insured and two by the 
company. The insured agrees to pay 
a certain number of premiums and the 
company agrees to pay a certain sum 
of money first to the beneficiary, if the 
insured dies during the endowment pe- 
riod, and second to the insured at the 
end of the endowment period, if he sur- 
vives until then. If the obligation of 
the company was limited to the first 
of these conditions, that is, to pay the 
face of the policy if the death of the 
insured should occur within the given 
period, a term policy would cover the 
liability; but our premium at age 
twenty for a ten year term policy was, 
when we issued such a policy, $11.05, 
while on a ten year endowment policy, 
which provides for the same sum if 
the death of the insured occurs in the 
same period, the premium at the same 
age is $99.61. It is very apparent, 
therefore, that a very considerable por- 
tion of the endowment premium is re- 
quired to take care of the payment of 
the policy at maturity. 

While the company is obliged to fulfM 
its part of the contract and cannot ter- 
minate it at will as long as the pre 
miums are faithfully paid, the insured 
can on the other hand voluntarily ter- 
minate the contract by omitting to pay 
any premium as it falls due. This right 
of the insured is recognized in the con- 
tract and provision is made to give the 
insured an equivalent for his equity in 
the policy in the choice of paid-up or 
extended insurance. Under the paid-up 
provision both of the company’s orig- 
inal obligations are maintained for the 
full time covered by the original con- 
tract but for a reduced amount deter- 
mined by the amount of his equity. Un- 
der the extended insurance provision 
the first obligation, only, of the company 
18 Maintained, that is, to pay the full 
lace of the policy on the death of the 
Insured within a limited time, and the 


length of this time is determined by the 
amount of the equity. 


Why Amounts Differ 


it is already clear that only a portion 
of the endowment premium is required 
0 provide for the payment of the pol- 
icy if the death of the insured occurs 
within the given period and it is read- 
ily understandable that after a num- 
her of premiums have been paid on an 
endowment policy the equity accumu- 
lating may be more than sufficient to 
provide for this contingency during the 
Whole of the remaining period which 
the policy covers and that there will 
be stil something left over. The 
amount of premium charged on an en- 
lowment policy is such that if all the 
premiums required by the contract are 
paid, there will be on hand a sufficient 
Sum to pay the facé value of the policy 
at maturity. 

a less than the contractual number 
” premiums are paid it is evident that, 
*ven if enough have been paid to fur- 
nish full insurance during the interven- 
Ing period, the sum remaining at the 
oe of the policy will be less than 
od eo amount. It is not unusual to 
pee len, in endowment policies run- 
ng under extended insurance that the 
—e furnishes full protection for the 
‘ul original term of the contract, but 
mM these cases the amount payable at 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 





maturity 
amount of insurance for which the pol- 


is never as great as_ the 
icy is extended. The amount payable 
at death and the amount payable at ma- 
turity are the same, only, as long as the 
policy is in full force or running under 
the option for paid-up insurance. 

In the particular case referred to in 
your letter, the amounts are further af- 
fected by the fact that there was a loan 
outstanding at the time of lapse. This 
loan, which with interest totaled $2,- 
085.61, reduced the face of the policy, 
which with additions amounted to $3,- 
007.00, to $921.00 which was the net 
sum which the insured’s estate would 
have been entitled to receive had the 
policy become a claim at the time. 
After providing for paid-up term insur- 
ance for this $921.00 for the remainder 
of the endowment period,.theré was 
enough left of the equity of the insured 
to provide for a payment of $477.00 at 
maturity. This policy, therefore, gives 
insurance protection for $921.00 until 
October 4, 1923 and further provides for 
a cash payment of $477.00 to the in- 
sured if he is alive at that time. 








KNOWING YOUR GOODS 

(Continued from page 7) 
velop himself in accord with his own 
nature. Don’t yearn too painfully to 
discern the psychological moment, or to 
gain interest by offering novelties 
in novel ways, or ‘to do stunts (this 
is said with sincere apologies to 
the few who do stunts successfully). 
Don’t swallow points and plans on 
salesmanship without first masticating 
them well. 

“Know your goods,” says Mr. Miller. 
“In the rate book are listed forty kinds 
of contracts, and there is a reason for 
every one. A finished salesman will 
be able to present every policy in the 
book, and he will sell many kinds. 
Without striving to be an actuary, 
know much about the underlying prin- 
ciples of life insurance and about the 
institution of life insurance, and use 
such knowledge sparingly! You have 
an inalienable right to enjoy yourself 
in the calling to which you devote your- 
self, and an inexorable condition of 
thorough enjoyment of your work is a 
thorough knowledge of it. Beyond 
this, study how to sell; and in the ac- 
quisition of this art you will experience 
continually one of the supreme satis- 
factions of life—the ability to sway 
your fellows in a good cause. It is per- 
haps not so much wealth as power that 
men seek, and your daily task is to 
manipulate at will the lever that sets 
in motion the Creator’s masterpiece— 
your fellowman.” 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this ny in good ter- 
titory—men whe can collect the premiums 
as well ag write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry sow? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 











ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
ae es 











WHAT PRELIMINARY TERM IS 
(Continued from page 7) 
the legislature recommending the adop- 
tion of this valuation standard which 
has just been made law, sets out vari- 


ous reasons for such recommendation, 
two of which follow: 


“It is generally admitted that the 
Illinois Standard Method of Valuation is 
actuarially sound. 

“It is claimed that the adoption of 
the [Illinois Standard as an alternative 
minimum legal standard of valuation 
would eliminate unfair competitive 
methods used by some of the field rep- 
resentatives of companies operating in 
New York and Massachusetts.” 


A Practical Application 
As it now stands, every state in the 
Union, with the exception of Massachu- 
setts, will permit preliminary term valu- 
ation. It is, therefore, the overwhelm- 
ing consensus of opinion that such form 


of valuation is proper and sound. 


Let us look at the issue from a prac- 
tical standpoint. Consider two twenty 
payment life, annual dividend policies, 
issued by different companies,—one on 
the preliminary term plan and the other ° 
on the full reserve plan. Both provide 
that the premium shall be paid for 
twenty years or until death, if it occur 
prior thereto. Both provide for the 
payment of the face amount of the in- 
surance in event of death during the 
first or any succeeding policy year. 
Both contracts provide for participa- 
tion in the surplus, commencing at the 
end of the first policy year. Both in- 
clude various non-forfeiture values, com- 
mencing with the third policy year. 
Both include a permanent total dis- 
ability benefit which is operative from 
the date of issue of the contract. In 
other words, there is absolutely no dis- 
tinction between the contracts in point 
of coverage and benefits received. The 


only difference exists in the method of 
valuation. 


American Institute 
Of Actuaries to Meet 


CONVENTION 





IN CHICAGO 





Taxation One of Principal Topics; In- 
come Insurance and Assignment 
of Policies to Agents 





The American Institute of Actuaries 
will hold its annual meeting in Chicago 
on June 14-15. Informal discussions 
will take place on these topics: 

1. Experience of companies with ex- 
tension notes, or similar schemes used 
to keep policies in force. 

2. Taxation. (a) What advice is be- 
ing given the agency force with refer- 
ence to the taxability of voluntary 
trusts to pay premiums under life in- 
surance contracts? (b) Is any special 
form of application being used in order 
to create evidence that the premiums 
are being paid by the beneficiary? 

3. Monthly premiums under ordinary 
insurance policies. (a) Advantages and 
disadvantages. (b) Methods of remun- 
erating agent transacting this class of 
business. (c) Methods of paying divi- 
dends. (d) What additional expense is 
involved? (e) Experience of compa- 
nies in regard to effect of monthly pre- 
mium business on rate of lapsation. 

4. Income insurance. (a) The amount 
of income insurance issued. (b) Com- 
parative rate of persistence of income 
contracts. (c) Method of calculation 
and payment of interest dividends to 
beneficiaries under income contracts. 


5. Assignment of policies to agents. 
(a) Do companies countenance’ the 


practice? (b) What steps do they take 
to discourage it? 
The formal papers are as follows: 


1. Unemployment Insurance, Marcus 
Gunn; 2. Distribution, Arthur Coburn; 


3. Survey of Mathematical Formulas 
that have been used to Express a Law 
of Mortality, James S. Elston; (4) Some 
Considerations as to the Course of the 
Rate of Interest, A. T. MacLean, and 
Application of the American Men Mor- 
tality Table to Financial Statements 
for Companies’ Own Information, E. L. 
Marshall. 





SAFE BURGLARIES 

H. J. Miller, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, has sent. notice 
to field managers of tthe company read- 
ing as follows: “Numerous attempted 
safe burglaries in various cities prompt 
us to remind managers of the impor- 
tance of applying for protection under 
our blanket policy, in case they are not 
already covered.” 








CONFIDENCE 


tioned heritage. 


experience. 


————A woman's invaluable asset; a child’s unques- 


Their priceless possession when the support of 
the husband and father has been removed. 


-A product of 77 years’ successful Life Insurance 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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TAYLOR ON CHINA 
(Continued from page 2) 
and Crocker could not approach the 
great Chinese institution of “Squeeze.” 
The Chinese Family System 
Now, I may be entirely wrong,. but it 
is my opinion that the root of this per- 
nicious evil lies in the family system 


of China. You hear a great deal of 
the Chinese family unit, and it has 
some remarkable characteristics. Many 


a man can trace his ancestry back to 
the days of Confucius or farther and 
there is considerable pride in family. 
But, like nearly everything else in 
China, it is the reverse of our family 
system, The average Chinese looks 
upon his children largely as a means 
of support for his old age. “Filial 
piety,” vaunted so proudly in Chinese 
song and story, means that it is the 
son’s duty, as early as possible in life, 
to shoulder the burden of the family 
support and give the father his years 
of leisure. The Chinese marry at an 
early age and raise large families —the 
larger the better, they feel—with little 
thought of .their future care. If the 
head of the house dies prematurely, 
and means of support is curtailed or 
lost entirely, it is up to the nearest 
relatives to provide for his dozen chil- 
dren and wife. That is the custom and 
it is accepted by all of them. The re- 
sult is all too obvious in the wretched 
poverty that exists in every section of 
China—millions of coolies struggling 
from day to day for the bowl of rice 

thousands of vile beggars with running 
sores or limbs partly eaten away by 
some loathsome disease. It is com- 
mon to see some young man of twenty 
years or so working at a clerk’s job in 
a foreign office at thirty or forty dol- 
lars a month and = supporting his 
mother, half a dozen sisters and 
brothers and several other relatives. 
Hlow they manage it, I don’t under- 
stand, but it is surely at a great sacri- 
fice of education and advancement. 

All of this has direct bearing on life 
insurance. Suppose J approach a fair- 
ly well-to-do merchant and explain the 
purposes of life insurance to him. I 
show him the difference between whole 
life and endowment policies and urge 
his taking the former for reasons that 
he cannot logically refute. In nine 
cases out of ten he will insist on endow- 
ment insurance, He wants to “catch 
the money back Hlmself.” I have gone 
to the bottom of it in numerous cases 
and had the prospect admit frankly 
that he did not care in the least what 
happened to his family after he had 
gone—someone would take care of them 

and if not it doesn’t matter. The 
idea of leaving a substantial sum of 
money for his children’s and wife’s 
comfort is quite beyond his conception. 
Furthermore, nearly every Chinese is 
certain in his own mind that he is go- 
ing to live long.- They refuse to face 
the fact of death, so evident here on 
every hand where the whole country- 
side is a graveyard, with coffins and 
tombs perched above the ground. The 
Chinese carefully avoid any mention of 
death. They consider it unlucky. They 
simply won’t think about it and that is 
probably why they are so blind to the 
uncertainty of life. Also, they are ex- 
ceedingly superstitious. They usually 
dislike being examined by a doctor, 
and many of them will not be exam- 
ined at all on certain days. 

Different Lands; Different Customs 

Please understand that I am not writ- 
ing in criticism of the Chinese. Their 
customs are entirely different from 
ours, and are time honored and re- 
spected. Because our point of view is 
often the opposite of theirs by no means 
indicates that we are right and they 
are wrong. The more contact I have 
with them the more I find in them to 
admire and respect. They have keen 
intellects, a deep-rooted love of knowl- 
edge, a philosophy of life much older 
than Christianity, a fine sense of 
humor, and are exceedingly courteous. 

Despite many difficulties, we have 
already made appreciable progress in 
selling protection to the Chinese. We 
have a number of returned students 
and other foreign educated Chinese on 


. strides. 


our agency staff and are training all 
of our agents to sell insurance in the 
approved American way. A surpris- 
ingly large number of Chinese speak 
English and have had sufficient foreign 
contact to realize the merits of our 
service. Patient work in_ training 
agents: and intelligent publicity are 
bound to put us ahead with rapid 
We are building up a solid 
financial institution that in future years 
should be quite a factor in helping pro- 
mote the commercial development of 
this country, besides the direct benefit 
that our insurance service renders the 
public. Our policy contracts and our 
legal supervision under American laws 
are among our strongest assets and are 
rapidly gaining for us the confidence 
of the public, both Chinese and foreign. 
I am mailing you copies of our pros- 
pectus in English and Chinese. If you 
have learned the great Chinese game 
of Mah-jonng-—-now so popular in the 
States, I understand—you can figure 
out the rates in the latter. Most of us 
use it without difficulty, though of 
course we have an agent’s manual in 
English, giving complete data. 





THOS. H. HARRIS DEAD 





For Five Consecutive Years Leading 
Personal Producer of Detroit 
Life 

Thomas H. Harris, for five consecu- 
tive years the leading personal pro- 
ducer of the Detroit Life, and a direc- 
tor of that organization, died suddenly 
May 30 at the age of fifty-three. 

The remains were taken to Detroit 
by President M. E. O’Brien, of the De- 
troit Life, who was his intimate personal 
friend. Services were held at Iron 
River and were attended by hundreds 
of people. Services also were held at 
Detroit and the remains interred at Mt. 
Olivet cemetery, beside Mrs. Harris. 

Thomas H. Harris was a wonderful 
example of the business opportunity 
presented to an energetic man in life 
insurance work. He started out as a 
laborer for the Calumet & Hecla Min- 
ing Company in his home town of Lake 
Linden. He attended night school, and 
became interested in life insurance 
through his friend, M. E. O’Brien, who 
at that time conducted a_ general 
agency. Afterward, he associated him- 
self with Mr. O’Brien in his work for 
the Northwestern Mutual. His success 











Surplus 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


December 31st, 1922 


Liabilities ................ 121,028,068.67 
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The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, ig 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 


6,938,719.02 


see: Sat Ee Jpg 2 











as a life underwriter has been unusual, 
and attracted a great deal of attention. 

For a number of years he was em- 
ployed in Butte, Mont., for the North- 
western; afterward on the Pacific coast 
for a brief period and when Mr. O'Brien 
became president and agency manager 
of the Detroit Life, Mr. Harris affiliated 
himself with that organization. For 
several years he was in Detroit with 
the Detroit Life, and then took charge 
of their Iron River agency. 

Mr. Harris is survived by ten sons: 
Lawrence, manager of the policy loan 
department of the Detroit Life; Clem- 
ent, recently graduated from Notre 
Dame; Thomas, Jr., a student at the 
University of Michigan; Francis, asso- 
ciated with his father in the Iron River 
agency; Edward, residing in Detroit 
and a student at the University of De- 
troit and five younger sons. 





The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s department of inspections gets 
out a special paper called “Contact.” 
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Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to | 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 











maintained an upward trend in its returns. 
In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 


Hold Conference a 
Of Loaning Agent; 


METROPOLITAN 






WITH LIFR 





Financial Representatives Discus 
Problems of Mortgage Loan Busi. 
ness at Chicago Meeting 





. 
Representative of financial instity — 


tions throughout the country whieh ay 
make city and farm loans for the 
Metropolitan Life gathered with off. 


cers of the company at a conference i) 
held in Chicago recently at which 7 
present conditions in the lending fiad Ps 


were discussed. The financial corres — 


pondents were invited “o go to Chicago 2 
at the same time that President Haley 
Fiske was holding a convention of 
agents in the city. 

Among the officers of the Metropoli 
tan that took part. in the conference 
in addition to the president were: 
Second Vice-President Robert Lynn 
Cox, Farm Loan Manager Frank |. © 
Bashore, Comptrower Walter Stabler, | 
and Deputy Comptroller Leonard E. 
Fackner. They all attended a dinner 
at which President Fiske told of the 
growth of the company to its presen 
great proportions, its relations to the 
working people of the country and the 
ideals which the company has. 

Of the correspondents, who make Up 
the comptroller’s organization, fe? 
resentatives from eighty-one cities ID 
twenty-six states were present, the 
total number being two hundred and 
fifty guests. The farm loan arganiz 
tion was represented by thirty-eigh! 
men who came from about thirty fina 
cial institutions, through which farm 
loans are arranged. Comptroller 
Stabler and Mr. Fackner with thoi 
organizat‘on had a mid-day luncheon 
at the Edgewatar Beach Hotel. This 
was a protracted session. There was 
an informal discussion of the whee 
housing scheme of the Metropolitan ant > 
the methods by which it is conducted 
Thera were brief talks by ten repre 
sentative men from among the vis! 
tors, and as a result a clear under 
standing was arrived at on many ° 
the difficult, and detailed problemé — 
connected with this important branc i 
of the Company’s work. , : 

At the meeting of the farm a 
representatives, Mr. Cox sugeost 
among other things, the possibility st 
making farm loans on a somewnt 
different basis from the practice ri 
tofore, namely on an amortizalin 
basis. This naturally might eens 
for longer term loans. So far as ther’ 
‘was any expression of opinion 
part of the visiting financiers, a 
suggestion met with approval an she 
though no formal agreement the 
reached or even attempt :d, it by 2 
general sense. that when the de mf 
are worked out, if put into effect, © _ 
plan would be agreeable to thos? . 
represent the company in this 
tonlar, 


NATE ESE i Se 





June 8, 
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é : U Of The volume of premium loans in the = — 
“a Danger in se company is increasing rapidly at the 
Premium Loan Clause present time, as the following table il- 
| lustrates: 
° 
INSURED GETS WRONG NOTION Total Premium Loans Increase 
_ Year In Force During 
* \ulled Into Sense of Security By Use Pe ‘ enemas 
Emergencies 1917 21,111.70 11,776.25 | 
1918 42,564.95 21,453.25 
Great numbers of policies that repre- 1919 62,962.37 20,397.42 
sent the insurance protection of the 1920 92,516.39 29,554.02 
> families of the insured are being 1921 210,431.75 117,915.36 
~ placed in danger of lapse by the indis- 1922 375,745.18 165,313.43 
8 a agg a Poe ges bse Moreover, the number of applications . 
” ie asodlats atanle a the Cle for this benefit is increasing so much 
er, +, Ade she 7 , , € © >» sent ; 2 , 
necticut Mutual Life in an interesting vacstvalb GRAAt ae Peanuas Eanes: 
a discussion of this subject in the com- jninm lean henefit for every four ap- : 
® pany paper “Conmutopics.” Mr. Barber jiications for new insurance. This is 



































said that approximately one-half of the 
total legal reserve life insurance being 
written on life and endowment plans 
in the United States today is on con- 
tracts Which make the automatic pre- 
mium loan benefit available if the in- 




















LIFE gyred so elects. The clause appears in 
+ avariety of forms; sometimes it is the 
iscuss ’ automatic non-forfeiture benefit in the 
usi- | policy and again it is a privilege grant- 
4 ed under the policy which may be 
availed of by proper request in the ap- 
’ plication for insurance. The method 
istitn- of operation in The Connecticut Mut- 
which ual illustrates a third plan. However 
r the obtainable, the automatic premium loan 
provision is one of the great benefits 
h off of modern life insurance but its use, 
rence says Mr. Barber, through lack of under- 
which * standing of its operation, is fraught 
fied 2 with danger to the insured, the sales- 
asi - man and the company. 
ricago | True Purpose of Clause 
Haley When a policyholder files an applica- 
ae tion for an automatic premium loan, it 
| means that the paid-up or extended in- 
surance non-forfeiture benefit, which 
ropoli =o he: «shas «perhaps selected after some 
rene? | thought at the time he made applica- 
were: tion for his insurance, is practically 
} inoperative. Under these conditions 
Lyn as long as the cash or loan value of 
nk L the policy permits, premiums not paid 
fabler, in cash will be credited from the loan 
rd E value, The policyholder often does not 
hae realize that he has a loan outstanding 
dinne against his policy for which he must 
of the pay a relatively expensive rate; and 
resent that the policy could be carried for per- 
to the haps half as long again as extended in- 
nd the surance as by the operation of the au- 
tomatic premium loan provision. 
ike up This provision was cqnceived with 
~ yep the idea of enabling a policyholder to 
jos In meet any temporary or unforeseen cir- 
t, the cumstances which might prevent the 
d and Payment of the premium in cash. It 
vanta is, therefore, a benefit which was de- 
y-cigh! signed to serve the policyholder only 
"finan: in times of financial stress and was not 
farm designed to be used as a means of 
troller = *V0iding the payment of the premiums 
“their in cash, Its true purpose has been 
icheon served and the policyholder has bene- 
This fited when the premium loan provision 
“2 Was has operated and the repayment of the 
whole premium loan has been made in cash. 
an and In a recent case which came to our at- 
jucted tention, where the policyholder had ap- 
repre parently decided to let premium loans 
e visi continue the policy until the equity 
under was used up, it would have been to his 
any of pi ar to revoke the premium loan 
sblems, bg cation, lapse the policy and permit 
branch ‘ne value to run out on extended insur- 
ance, Personal interest in the welfare 
1 loan apne policyholder and persistence in 
gasted. of follow-up on premium collec- 
eg tions on the part of th al 
‘lity of Sb, denerdea’ e salesman may 
newhat some amor : y a cash payment of 
° her aioe — with a consequent length- 
igation aa protection. 
provid? i 
Bt ‘ NEW DUTIES 
ng oe Pr with the week of May 21 
Se al *8 of Prudential supervisors 
aye is = rearranged, as indicated below: 
roa tt to anal Mtr, Meee er assigned 
details @ tary of the 1 ac ver, assistant secre- 
vot, th Su ne Northern Group. 
is pr 8sis r. Konow, assistant 











becretary of the Central Group, 





almost double the, rate which was ex- 
perienced a few years ago. 

In 1922 the company made four thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty premium 
loans averaging $45.48 each on an es- 
timated amount of $7,100,000 of insur- 
ance. The number of policies on which 
premium loans were made represents 
24% of our increase in policies in force 
for the year. 

The number and amount of premium 
loans which are repaid in cash during 
the lifetime of the policyholder is dis- 
appointingly small, the figures to date 
showing that of all premium loans re- 
paid, only 36% have been in cash. This 
means that in nearly two-thirds of these 
cases, the first premium loan has been 
a forerunner of persistently increasing 
indebtedness, a steady reduction in 
policy values and the ultimate cancel- 
lation or surrender of the policy. 


These figures are not based upon 
theory. They are the actual experience 
of the company in the operation of 


the premium loan clause. The danger 
is that a policyholder may be lulled 
into a false sense of security when the 
automatic premium loan provision be- 
gins to operate. The policyholder has 
found a new way to pay premiums with- 
out payment in cash and at the same 
time keeping his insurance, though for 
a diminished amount, in force: The 
natural reaction is that he svon fails 
to be vitally interested in the receipt 
of his premium notices and disregards 
the payment of premiums when he re- 
calls that his last premium was “taken 
care of” and the policy kept in force. 
He possibly knows that the loan can 
be repaid at any time but the habit 
of procrastination is so strong that he 
puts off the day of payment until, as 
so often happens, the value in the pol- 
icy is entirely used up. 





LINCOLN LIFE EXPANDING 





Enlarging Executive Staff To Meet 
Growth; F. L. Rowland Made Man- 
ager of Personnel Department 





The Lincoln Life, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is expanding its home office organiza- 
tion to keep pace with the increased 
business being written by the company, 
the latest addition to’the staff being 
Frank L. Rowland as manager of the 
department of personnel and planning. 
Mr. Rowland has unusual experience 
and equipment for this work. For the 
past five years he has been in charge 
of similar work for the Gilbert & Barker 
Manufacturing Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., a Standard Oil subsidiary. He 
graduated from the school of business 
administration of the University of 
Michigan in 1914 and has been in 
charge of office organization and man- 
agement with several corporations. He 
was one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Association of Office Managers 
and served as president, 

Edward J. Brady, formerly connected 
with The Travelers at the home office, 
has been made assistant auditor of the 
company. ° 

M. F. Kane, who has had charge of 
the department of changes for The 
Travelers and formerly with the new 
business deparfment of the Phoenix 
Mutual, goes to the Lincoln Life ag an 
expert on new business methods. 


























GROUP INSURANCE has won the 


Nation’s 


approval of the 


most powerful industries. This year sees 
many more employers buying than ever before. Wide- 
spread publicity tells of the success of Group Policies 
in force. Industrial leaders recommend it. While the 


field is still uncrowded, add Group Insurance to your 


lines. 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE. Income 
protection that pays to the living policyholder liberal 
indemnities for a small outlay makes a very attractive 
form of insurance. Accidents increase daily. Thous- 
ands of incomes in your territory are unprotected. We 
offer you a variety of Accident and Health Policies that 
are second to none. Add them to your lines now—this 


Te 


is the season to sell Accident. 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, 





Home Office 


President St. Louis 
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IS ADAMS THOROUGHLY POSTED? 

In view of the big hit which Claris 
Adams, the Indianapolis lawyer, has 
made with fire insurance organizations 
by saying that the leaders in fire In- 
surance are strong on science but 
weak on psychology, his remarks 
have been closely scrutinized by the 
insurance newspapers which find much 
that is true in what he said, but little 
which is new, not much of a definitely 
constructive nature, and considerabie 
bunk. He does not Ye 
thoroughly posted about the work that 
is being don? by the National Board of 
Underwriters, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and numerous other or 
ganizations, to say nothing of the ad- 
vertising of the Insurance Company of 


seem to 


Fire 


North America, the Hartford, the 
Metropolitan Life, as well as other 
influences which are cementing rela- 


tions between the insurance fraternity 
and the public, and also cutting down 
fre building 
tions and }engthening and saving life. 


waste, improving condi- 





A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN 
INSURANCE SERVICE 

Some idea of the wide scope of. in- 
surance service can be gauged from an 
incident which has been 
the archives of the 
Philadelphia. 

In January, 1922, a serious accident 
occurred on an oil weil risk insured by 
the Corporation for workmen’s com- 
pensation in the state of Oklahoma. 
As a result of that accident, 
William Crawford was very seriously 
burned about the hands and face. The 
burns to the hands were so serious and 
extensive that with the contracture of 
the skin and the formation of scar 
tissue, the use of the hand was totally 
destroyed, and in April of 1922 


“oe, 


recorded in 
yeneral Accident of 


one 


it ap- 
peared that this man was totally and 
permanently disabled from doing any 
sort of work whatever. In fact, he was 
practically unable sither to feed or 
dress himself. The corporation brought 
Mr. Crawford from Oklahoma to Phila- 
delphia and placed him in the hands 
of an eminent surgeon 
series of plastic operations. There 
thirty-eight of these operations 
performed and the period of treatment 


to undergo a 


were 


extended over approximately one year. | 


At the end of that period, Mr. Craw- 
ford returned to Oklahoma and ap 
peared before the Industrial Commis- 
sion to report to them his progress. 
He had substantially recovered the 
use of his hands and the disfigurement 
had been very greatly minimized. It 
should also be noted that in April of 
1922, the Industrial Commission had 
Mr. Crawford before them and were 
prepared to make an award for total 
disability and, on the advice of sur- 
geons, the Commission believed that 
nothing could b2 done for the man. 





POSTAL INSURANCE 


Mexico established a domestic 
postal insurance service, by which it 
will be possible to extend the insurance 
to international service by postal con- 
vention with other countries. The 
maximum value for single shipment is 
set at 2,000 pesos, ($1,000 normal) with 
maximum insurance of 200 pesos ($100), 
but this may be increased at the discre- 
tion of the executive. Among the arti- 
cles that will be accepted for insurance 
are: Letters containing documents 
payable to bearer, such as bank notes, 
checks, stock certificates, and 
other valuable papers; boxes contain- 
ing precious metals and stones; parcel 
packages containing any class of mer- 
chandise now accepted for parcels post. 

The consignor shall have the right to 
indemnification for loss, theft, or dam- 
age, except in cases of accident, force 
majeure, or when the damage is due 
to the negligence of the consignor or 
the nature of the object itself. The 
limit of weight of letters is set at 250 
grams (about 8 ounces); of boxes one 
kilogram (about two pounds) and par- 
cel packages ten kilograms 
twenty pounds). 

The following clauses covering re- 
sponsibility are of interest: 

Without excusing him from any of 
the other penalties of the existing law 
for violations or crimes, any employee 
of the Postal Service responsible for 
the loss, theft or damage of any in- 
sured shipment shall pay to the Di- 
rector General of Post the amount of 
the indemnity that may be due as a 
result thereof. 

Lacking proof to the contrary, the re- 
sponsibility for loss, theft or damage 
of a package shall rest upon the em- 
ployee who, having accepted it without 
comment, can neither prove the deliv- 
ery of the package to the consignee nor 
to any other employee of the Postal 
Service. 

When it cannot be established whe- 
ther the responsibility lies with the em- 
ployee who received the package orig- 
inally, or the employee to whom sent 
for delivery to the consignee, then each 
shall pay half of the value of the indem- 
nity arising in each case. 

The responsibility of the Postal Ser- 
vice ceases in regard to insured mail in 
the same manner as it ceases in regard 
to certified mail and also under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

By delivery to the interested party 
of parcels with covering intact as well 
as of the same weight as that noted at 
the receiving office, even though upon 
opening the package it is found that 
the contents do not correspond to the 
declared value on the envelope or wrap- 
per, but this does not prevent an inves- 
tigation being made, by failure to pres- 
ent claim within six months from the 
date of deposit of insured mail. 


IN MEXICO 
has 


etc., 


(about 





David G. Baird, of Marsh & Mclen- 
nan, who has been in London for 
several weeks, will return to New 
York within a few days. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 
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JOHN ANTRIM 


John Antrim, the leading personal 
producer of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia during 1922, is 
probably as weil known in Roanoke as 
any other life insurance man. He is 
extremely popular and has many 
points of contact; he is a Mason and 
a Shriner, belongs to the Roanoke 
Club, the Roanoke: Country Club and a 
number of civic organizations. Despit> 
the fact. that as general agent for his 
company he ‘thas charge of a consider 
able block of terri’ory, he finds time to 
take an active interest in the affairs 
of these various fraternities and clubs. 
As far as soliciting goes, Mr. Antrim 
does little actual canvassing. He sim- 
ply takes orders for insurance. Recog- 
nized by his acquaintances) and friends 
as an authority, many leading business 
men in Roanoke and adjacent towns 
consult him about their insurancs3 
needs. Mr. Antrim’s usual plan is to 
submit a written. brief covering the 
case. The result is frequently a ’phone 
message: “Well, John, you can write 
that policy for me.” 

& e o 

Wilfred Kurth, vice-president and 
secretary of the Home of New York, re- 
turned to his business swivel Wednes- 
day after a vacation of ten days at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. He was ac- 
companied on his pleasure jaunt by his 
wife and several of his intimate friends 
and neighbors. 





MORE BILLS SIGNED 


Governor Smith Puts Signature on 
Auto Casualty Mutual, and Other 
Mutual Bills 





Additional insurance laws signed by 
Governor Smith at the close of the 30 
day period at Albany include: 

Chapter 802 of the iaws of 1923, The 
Hutchinson bill, adds new saction 
1ll-a insurance law, providing for in- 
corporation of mutual or assessment 
associations for insurance of prop2rty 
for members against fire, lightning or 
explosion not otherwise covered by 
provisions of law. 

Chapter 811 laws of 1928, The Hutch- 
inson bill relative to mutual automo- 
bile casualty insurance corporations. 
This is the measure under th>2 terms 
of which the auto bus owners expect 
to obtain protection. 

Chapter 812 of the laws of 1923, the 
Hutchinson bill, amending sections 
185, 187, 189, 190, 194, repealing section 
186 and adds new sections 186, 197 In- 
surance Law, relative to mutual em- 
Ployers liability g@and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance corporations. 

Chapter 814 of the laws of 1923, the 
Hutchinson bill amending sections 70, 
71 Insurance Law relative to powers 
and deposits of casualty insurance 
companies. 


the profession in Northeastern Pg, 






Charles M. Snyder, associate ———— 
al agent for the Connecticut Myty ° 
Life at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is a dean mA ffectit 


IRES FR 


] I ng 
vania. During the thirty-two a 


Mr. Snyder has been, in the life insy 
ance business, he has personally plac, 
on the books between $8,000,000 a 
$9,000,000 of life insurance, 














M 

der was born in Troy, N. Y., ai Daly Depar 
to Wilkes-Barre in 1891 with a wife ane ment 
four children after giving up a Dositiy. ] 
as expert accountant, and finang; 

adviser for a large shirt and col | The dinn 
manufacturer in Troy. -At that time ) “Club last W 
was earning a yearly salary of $255 official, fil 
which was substantial in those dan Henry D. 


and went to Wilkes-Barre to e 
; ; é mbar Departmen 
in a business which has many hante wih the | 


caps and pitfalls for a man ty an affair 
get of grit and determinatio, insurance 


r. Snyder soon got his bearings in hes 
new field and is now well known in th 
Wyoming Valley. Mr. Snyder hag heals 
especially endowed by nature with 


tates. A 
have been 
confine it 
ciates of 


wonderful physique and_pleasin ; 
’ ort ysique vasing py present W 
sonality. Mr. Snyder while not, Hasbroucl 
orator in the usual ' 


meaning of th 


the preser 
the faculty of talking wii, ‘ 


word’ has 





clearness and conviction. He has aie yeh 
ways been one of the company: Govern 
leaders in production and for sever, Sincere c 
years headed the company’s lists to the stat 

oes ™ ‘tinued heal 


S. D. McComb, manager of the Ma _ 
: : ! : > Mar 
ine Office of America, left New Yn 
City Saturday for a_ business 
two weeks in the 









: trip oF 
Middle West ani 


selfish, use 
L 


South. St. Louis, Mo., and New () From t 
leans, La., are the two points at whic Hughes, 
Mr. McComb expects to make extendei  expresse: 
stops. There is no special busines Accept 1 
calling Mr. McComb westward, he gays {"titth a 
rather is he going for a general revier! oe 


of conditions and to renew old acquait, soviation. 





tances especially in the two center > rendered « 
mentioned ab a I send yo 
ree pe OVE. ~ health an 

* * ok from 

C. A. Foehl, manager of The Pruder National 
tial in New York City with headquy) y) Sue 
ters at 217 Broz ; i the State 
roadway, together wit! panies ¢ 
Mrs. Foehl and their daughter Marian” the 
will sail for Europe on the “Celtic” ¢ = the 
the White. Sst i 3 . ern 
e. Star Line on Saturday, Jum ful and 

16. They will visit England, Scotian — you 
France and Switzerland, and willy” From 
away about seven weeks. Mr. Foeh man’s | 
has been an extensive traveler in thi | have 
country but this is his first trip abroai just to i 
ss 86 time ste: 


ists of 
Dr. A. D. Lazenby has been appointet state, T 


chief surgeon of the Maryland Casualty 








and cou 

unusual 

Fron 

GLOBE APPOINTMENTS Manag 
aii As I a 

E. E. Bradley Made Superintendent 0! ‘!! wel 
Accident And Health Department; 1 ta 
G. C. Howie Promoted you sha 

te 

EK. E. Bradley has been appointe! i ee a 
superintendent of the accident ani “*iatio 
health department of the Globe Indem Unite 
nity to succeed J. Bruce Galioway wh To hz 
resigned in February. Mr. Bradlej in resp 
received his early training in the ao” Yirme: 
cident and health business with th you . 
Travelers, iater joining the Metropilt sive th 
tan Casualty when it commenced Writ — sm 


—_—— 


ing accident business and then taking — 
charge of the accident and health ¢— 
partment of the Royal Indemnity shor — J 
ly after the company was organized 
Later he resigned from the Royal aul — 
became’ assistant vice-president ™™ 
charge of the accident and health (¢— 
partment of the Independence Indem — 
nity, the position he is now resignits 
to go with the Globe Indemnity. a 
George C. Howie has been promoted = 
to superintendent of the liability (7 
partment of the Globe. Mr. Howl 
came to America from Canada wh) 
the London & Lancashire Guaranty "7 
Indemnity, of Canada, commenced writ 
ing business in this country. When he 
London & Lancashire Indemnity W% 
organized he became secretary, eat 
of the Globe It 





ing to join the forces 
demnity in 1922, 
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Zene 


M ° 
iat Affection Shown 


a Appleton at Dinner 
ie RES FROM ALL PARTS OF U. S. 
00 ana 


i. Say Only Departmental and Former Depart- 
d cang ment Men at Athletic Club 
Banquet to Deputy 

















The dinner at the New York Athletic 
‘Jub last week to that super-able public 
official, first Deputy Superintendent 
Tyenry D. Appleton, of the Insurance 
Department of New York, who has been 
with the Department since 1883, was 
an affair which won the approval of 
‘insurance men all over the United 
States. A dinner of 500 could easily 
have been held, but it was decided to 
confine it to present and former asso- 
ciates of Mr. Appleton. Among those 
ng pe present were former superintendents 
not a "Hasbrouck, Hotchkiss and Phillips and 
of th the present superintendent. Mr. Apple- 


5 


1g wit ton, by the way, is the oldest servant 


has » of the state in a prominent position. 


npany’ Governor Smith sent this telegram: 

Sever, Sincere congratulations on your long service 

ts to the state. May you be blessed with con- 

ie tinued health and strength for many years to 
come, 

he Ma Former Governor Miller sent this one: 

w Yori Please accept my sincere congratulation upon 


, the completion of forty years of consistent, un- 
trip 0 selfish, useful public service. 


st ante From Charles E. Hughes 
lew 0) From the State Department Secretary 
t whic Hughes, former Governor of New York, 
xtendei expressed this sentiment in a wire: 
dusines: Accept my heartiest congratulations on the 
1 gays fortieth anniversary of your service in the 
“Insurance Department off New York. I remem 
| review! ber with the greatest pleasure our former as- 
acquait sociation. With ability and fidelity you have 
center! rendered conspicuous service to the state and 


I send you my best wishes for your continued 
health and happiness. 


-cemegs 





the benefit of your counsel and experience. 

From Edgar Armstrong Hamilton, 
chairman, Fidelity & Deposit: 

The extraordinary record of forty years of 
devoted service to the State of New York which 
you are completing today is an inspiration to 
greater achievement and the officers of this 


company extend to you their kindest wishes 
on this occasion. The people of the State of 
New York are to be congratulated and we 


hope that you will enjoy many more years of 
health and interesting service. 

From Whitney Palache, United States 
manager, Commercial Union Assur- 
ance; 

Permit us to offer our sincerest and hearti- 
est congratulations on your remarkable achieve 
ments. You have our best and warmest wishes 
for a long life of continued happiness. 

Sumner Ballard, of New York, sent 
this telegram: 

Accept my felicitations on event celebrated 
this evening. congratulate you on your 
splendid record of admirable service to the 
State of New York and extend you my best 
wishes. 

From F. Highlands Burns, president 
of the Maryland Casualty, the follow- 
ing was received: 

Your record is one of which you may well be 
proud and the State of New York is to be 
congratulated upon having had and being able 
to retain the services ot such a faithful and 
valuable publhic servant. 

W. G. Falconer, president of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity, sent this: 

We have always found you to be obliging, 
courteous and fair. While we do not have 
the pleasure of being present at your dinner to. 
night our esteem and regards for you are just 
as sincere and great as those of your asso 
ciates who will be there, 

Others Who Wrote or Wired 

Among others who sent telegrams 
and letters were; 

Judge John W. Hogan, Court of Appeals; 
Judge Talley, Court of General Sessions and 
former counsel to the Insurance Department 
under Superintendent Emmet; Commissioner 
Button, of Virginia; Commissioner Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts; former superintendent Otto 
Kelsey and Frank Hasbrouck; Commissioner 
Mansfield, of Connecticut; ex-Commissioner 
Donaldson, of Pennsylvania; ex-Commissioner 
Hardison and Deputy Commissioner Linnell, of 
Massachusetts. 

President Butler, President Pea- 
body, Mutual Life; President Hedge, Boston 
Insurance Company; Francis C. Carr. of Carr 
& Company, managers Atlantiea; President 
Nelson, New Amsterdam Casualty; Vice-Presi- 
dent Boss, Union Reserve; Vice-President 
Bulkley, Springfield Fire & Marine; President 
Holcombe, Phoenix Mutual Life; President 
Bigelow, St. Paul Fire & Marine; President 
Yunker, Milwaukee Mechanics; President Bail- 
ey, American Insurance Company of N. J.; 
William S. Ashbrook, agency secretary, Prov- 
ident Mutual Life; President Sargeant, New 
Hampshire Fire; President Chapman, American 


Travelers; 


Central; Secretary Lewis, Virginia Fire & 
Marine. 
President Fiske, Metropolitan Life; Presi- 


dent Kingsley, New York Life; Vice-President 


Westfall, Equitable Life; President Joyce, Na- 


tional Surety; President Lott, United States 
Casualty; Vice-President Henry C. Willcox, 
American Surety; President Smith, National 


Fire of Hartford; W. L. H. Simpson, manager 
British & Foreign Marine Insurance Company; 
joint letter from Home Insurance Company, 
signed by President Snow and Vice-Presidents 
Buswell, Ludlum, Tyner and Kurth; Manager 
Cauty, Liverpool & London & Globe; Manager 
Kenzel, Fuso Marine & Fire; Manager Carter, 
Royal; Manager Neely, Ocean Aecident & 
Guarantee; Vice-President Moray. Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; President Holland, In- 
dependence Indemnity; Vice-President Mad- 
igan, Union Indemnity Company of La.; Presi-_ 
dent Jewett, Royal Indemnity. 

Manager Mallalieu. of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters; Vice-President Barry, Met 
ropolitan Life; William J. Tully, counsel, 
Metropolitan Life; Andrew F. Gates, of Hart- 
ford; H. Pierson Hammond, Travelers; Thomas 
F. Tarbell, Aetna Life; N. E. Turgeon, Buffalo. 

John B. Morton, ex-president National Board 
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CHARLES HOYT SMITH 


OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automebiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 




















from O. B. Ryon, general counsel, 
Prude;, National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
nadauart I sincerely congratulate you, the people of 
| quar} the State of New York and the insurance com 
er Will panies supervised through your department 
upon the termination of your first forty years 
Marian the t f first f ! 
altic” 0 with the department. I hope the second in 
) stallment of ‘like duration will be as success- 
ay, Jun ful and pleasant as the last and certainly 
Scotiand wish you every good thing which can or ought 
will b to come to good men. 
, From J. B. Levison, president, Fire- 
r. Foe man’s Fund: 
in thi I have always found you absolutely fair and 
abroad just to insurance interests while at the same 
time steadfast in your protection of the inter- 
inted ests of policyholders, shareholders and the 
6 — To do _ - for rare tact, fairness 
7 an cours " sch 2o6wonmt nneecece * 
J y ses F 
Jasualty urage, all of which you possess to an 
unusual degree. 
From J. H. Vreeland, United States 
s Manager, Scottish Union & National: 
fat Tam an old New York State man I know 
rdent 0! ull well the important part you have had in 
ment! dane the efficiency and high standards 
' vi the department. It is my sincere wish that 
you shall enjoy the best of health and good 
ar for many years in the future and 
ppointel ! oa may have the pleasure of congratulating 
you upon the fiftieth anniversary o your as 
ent ani “aon with the department ten years hence. 
o Indem sy om JR Howard Bland, president, 
0 To States Fidelity & Guaranty: 
a ) Have served continuously for forty years 
Bradle} : vet mble positions in the Insurance De- 
the ac pr scenery the on State is a_ notable 
thle \, ent upon which we desire to felicitate 
a fi pn coupled with the hope that you may 
etropo! the department for many years to come 
ped writ 
n taking 
palth de 
ity shor’ J. A, KELSEY, President 
rganized 
oyal and 
dent it 
ealth de 
» [ndem- 
resigning 
y. é 
promoted — 


GEORGE Z, DAY, Secretary 
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CLOSE BIG MARINE DEAL 





Automoblie Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Enters World Market Through Lon- 
don Assurance Organization 


The Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, has just clos2d an important 
arrangement with the London Assur- 
ance Corp. of England, whereby the 
American company will enter’ the 
world market for marine insurance 
business with the London company as 
underwriting managers for foreign 
marine business. The Hartford com 
pany by this arrangement will haves 
the facilities of the world-wide organi+ 
zation of the English company and the 
volume of business that will accrue is 
estimated at several millions. 


The Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, is one of the Aetna Life 
zroup and has been writing marine 


business for about eight years. 





PHOENIX CONFERENCE 


At the home office of the Phoenix of 
Hartford the annual business confer- 
ences of the officials and field forces or 
that company and its affiliated com- 
panies was held this week. Represen- 
tatives from all over.the country were 
in Hartford,to discuss general condi- 
tions in fire underwriting and plans for 
the carrying on of this group of com- 





of Fire Underwriters and vice-president Fire 
Association of Philadelphia; J. H. Doyle, coun- 
sel, National Board of Fire Underwriters; Wil- 
liam BroSmith, vice-president, Travelers; C. J. 
Holman, president, California Insurance Com 
vany; C. D. Dunlop, president, Providence- 
Nashington; A. G. McIlwaine, manager, Lon 
don & Lancashire; W. Irving Moss, president, 
Union Indemnity; Frederick Richardson, man- 
ager. General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance; 
I’. H. Kingsbury, secretary, Globe Indemnity; 
C, KE. Case; American Merchant Marine In- 
surance Company; Paul E, Rasor, manager, 
Russian Companies; C. I. Hitchcock, president, 
Insurance Field; John W. Wickser, president, 
Buffalo Insurance Company; John G. Milburn, 
Jr.; William H. Kingsley, vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life. 








A. N. WILLIAMS ON SCENE 

A. N. Williams, the embodiment of 
health, agility and happiness, was seen 
by a repr sentative of The Eastern 
Underwriter on Tuesday in Hartford. 
Everything with A. N. is just getting 
better and better as the days roll by. 
It is books, golf, flowers, out in ths 
sunshine, with a directors meeting now 
and then. Having earned a high place 
in fire underwriting and company man- 
agement A. N. Williams retired when 
at the height of his career to enjoy 
the fruits of his labors, and in his 
own words, “I am having the most en- 
joyable time of my life.” He had just 
been in the office of tha Aetna paying 
his respects to its officers and th; 
staff with whom hs was associated for 
sO Many years. 





JERSEY FIELD CHANGE 


On account of its rapidly increasing 
volume of fira and altied business in 
New Jersey, the Automobile Insurances 
Company of Hartford has deemed it 
advisable to transfer the field super- 
vision of agents located in the counties 
of Burlington, Gloucester, Atlantic, 
Salem, Cumberland and Cape May to 
the territory of Special Agent Harry 
(. Wagstaff with headquarters in their 
Philadelphia Branch Office, 407 Walnut 
Street, thereby relieving the Northern 
New Jersey fiald. 





BLUE GOOSE OUTING ABANDONED 
The New York City Pond has defi- 
nitely decided not to hold the Annual 
Outing this year, mainly on account of 
inability to secure a suitable place and 
also the fact that a number of com- 
panies are holding similar affairs, thus 
resulting in conflicting dates. . 

It is planned to start the social, fea- 
tures earlier in the fall by holding a 
“Get Together” dinner at one of the 
prominent chubs in New York on Sep 
tember 24. 
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Quinquennial Number 
Of “The Spectator” 


NEWSPAPER’S 





SPECIAL ISSUE 





Started in Chicago as a Monthly; 
President A. L. J. Smith’s 
Early Experiences 





“The Spectator” is fifty-five 
old and that newspaper has gotten 
out a quinquennial number which is 
ove of the most attractive publications 
typographically that has yet 
issued in the insurance business. 

The in Chicago 
fifty five years ago as a monthly and 
soon thereafter moved to New York. 
- In 1880 it became a weekly paper. 
The management of “The Spectator” 
has been practically continuous, The 
president of The Spectator Company, 
Arthur L. J. Smith, has been identified 
with it since September, 1877. Mr. 
Smith started life as a shorthand re- 
porter in connection with the “Sun” 
and the “World”. When he went to 
“The Spectator’ one of the first things 
he did was the writing of a complete 
shorthand report of the proceedings of 
the convention of the United Fire 
Underwriters of America, then an im- 
portant organization. At that time the 
speakers did not prepare their notes 
in advance. Mr. Smith says that of all 
the men who attended the United Fire 
Underwriters convention. which was in 


years 


been 


paper was started 


1880, only four survive. They are 
Elijah R. Kennedy, J. N. Dunham, 
Samuel Appleton and J. Montgomery 
Hare. The United Fire Underwriters 


was merged into the National Board 
of Fires Underwriters. 

In addition to issuing a newspaper 
the Spectator Company has built up a 


large insurance publishing -business. 


One of the features of the quinquen- 
niai number is an article on insurance 
by United States Senator Reed, of 
Pennsylvania. Two paragraphs of his 
talk follow: 


“No other business depends so much 
on the personal education of each in 
dividual buyer. The cost assumed, by 
i merchant or manufacturer in a cam- 
paign to educate buyers for a new and 
untried product cannot be compared 
to it. The first cost of such a cam- 
paign may be great, and progress may 
be slow, but in the end the users of 
the new product advertise it and 
educate other buyers to its excellence. 
In insurance the education of new 
buyers must be continuous. New 
generations must be trained daily. I 
recall a remark of a man who, after 
many years in a highly specialized 
professional life, returned for a_ visit 
to the schooi house where he had gone 
as a boy. He said that he experiznced 
an odd shock to find that they were 
still teaching arithmetic. He had 
somehow felt that everybody had 
gotten past that long ago. Every year 
more than ‘a million young men and 
women come of age, and a million 
more marry, and a million homes will 
be built, and the great task of educa- 
tion begins again. 


But there is a cumulative effect. 
The results of these years of education 
are now beginning to show. The value 
of insurance is generally recognized 
every where. It is as essential to 
modern business as is the corporate 
form. It is comparatively far easier 
now to sall new or more insurance 
than it was a generation ago. The 
high standards of the companies have 
deserved (public confidence. The 
steadily increasing rate of growth in 
all lines is the well-merited result of 
these years of labor.” 

Another United States Senator who 
contributes an article is Senator Cope 
land, of New York. Job EK. Hedges and 


sxe 
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Cash Capital 


$2,500,000.00 | 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















| ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 

“IT PAYS!” : 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the BANK AGENCY ATTITUDE ABROAD 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


are aso among the public men who 


have articles. 
Other Authors 


Among the fire insurance men who 
have articles in the edition are FE. G. 
Richards, Franklin) H. Wentworth, 
Charles C. Dominge. Among the life 
insurance men who have articles are 
Judge W. A. Day, Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, WilJiam T. Nash, M. E. Singleton, 
Harvey Thomas, Wiliam Alexander, T. 
Louis Hansen, Robert D. Lay, Edward 
D, Field, L. J. Dougherty, George I. 
Cochrane, Edward A. Woods Morgan B. 
Brainard, Thomas W. Blackburn, John 


Marshall Holcombe, Jr. Among the 
casually men are E. A. St. John, 
Harry R. Gordon, Frederick Richard- 


son, Richard H. Thompson, E. G. Trim 
bie, F. W. Lafrentz, W. F. Moare, 
Henry W. Ives and Edward C. Lunt. 


The Corporation of Insurance Brok- | 
ers of London held its annual meeting | 
on May 30 and President A. Ernest | 
Bain made the following report about — 
bank agencies: “A circular was uf 
dressed to the General Managers of | 
Banks throughout Great Britain on the 
subject of the holding of Insurance 


set 


agencies by branch managers and other | 


officials. It was found that a number 
of the banks, including some of the 
most important, do not allow their of- 
ficials to hold agencies; a few of the 
banks themselves hold agencies and of 
course a certain number do permit their 
officials to act as insurance agents. In 
these latter cases, however, the general 
feeling seems to be that if any unfair 
use of his position is made by a bank 
official to obtain insurance business, 
the banks would wish us to bring the 
matter to their notice.” 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 








Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres 
; Hassinger, 
Wells T, 


and Treas, 
Secretary 
Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .. .$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


, THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 


for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 
Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 











Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wellg T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin | | 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.06 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and all other 
liabilities ....  1,829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 


Total As- > 
sets .... $3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Button Wants to Bar 
Corporations and Firms 


NOT LICENSE THEM 





HE WILL 





New Rules Effective July 16, Outlined 
in Letter to Head of Local 
Agents’ Association 





Commissioner Button’s new ruling 
that corporations or firms cannot be 
licensed, as licenses are to be restricted 
to individuals, has caused a stir in Vir- 
ginia. The rules become effective on 
July 16. These rules were set forth in 
aletter to Col. E. F. Goodwyn, president 


of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, and the letter reads as follows: 


For the license year beginning July 16, both 
agents and solicitors will be issued certificates 
af registration as usual. . 7 ; 

Agents’ certificates of registration will be 
issued only on application of the company and 
to only such persons as hold commissions of 
authority to act as such and whose actions 
shall be binding upon their principal. 

Solicitors’ certificates of registration will be 
issued only on application of the agents for 
whom they are to procure business. No soli- 
citor will be registered who does not devote his 
entire time to the solicitation of business for 
one agency and may solicit only the classes 
and lines of insurance written by the compa- 
nies in the office of his employing agent. 
Agents ma ain, geeeee forms to be used in 
applying for certificates of registration for 
solicitors from the bureau of insurance. 

No agent or solicitor wil] be allowed to 
solicit or place classes or lines not represented 
in his agency. 

s sical License Only Individuals 

No firm or corporation wil] be licensed as an 
agent or solicitor. Only individuals are sub- 
ject to license. ’ ; 

A person soliciting insurance under condi- 
tions other than these is a broker and must 
be licensed as such. 

A person, firm or corporation may be licensed 
as a broker. 

It is not necessary that an agent’s or broker’s 
principal business be that of insurance. 

Only residents of Virginia may be licensed 
as agents or solicitors, 
excepted. 

Non-residents who desire to participate in 
commissions derived from Virginia business, 
other than life insurance, must obtain a brok- 
er’s license. An agent’s centificate of regis- 
tration is sufficient for life insurance. 

A company or agent, cannot allow a commis- 
sion to a non-resident, unless the non-resident 
holds a broker’s license. Life insurance is 
excepted. 

.No broker can place business with a non- 
licensed insurer, 

No person, firm or corporation will be licensed 
as agent, solicitor or broker be allowed to 
participate in any way in the commissions 
derived from Virginia business, who does not 
act in good faith as such or whose’ license is 
obtained as a subterfuge in order to cover 
the practice of rebating, 


life insurance agents 





RECIPROCALS 





An Aggregation of Self-Insurers; “Not 
An Insurance Company,” Says 
Former Official 





In ‘discussing reciprocal exchanges 
A. W. Briscoe, former insurance com- 
a of Alabama, said in a recent 
alk: 

“A reciprocal exchange is not an in- 
surance company at all for the reason 
that it is not a company; a reciprocal 
exchange is not an insurance corpor- 
ation in any sense of the word, for the 
reason that it is not a corporation; a 
reciprocal exchange is not a partner- 
ship, for the reason that it is not a 
partnership; a reciprocal exchange is 
Not a legal entity. It is a place where 
‘ontracts of indemnity are exchanged. 
In fact and in reality, as well as in law, 
. reciprocal exchange is not an insur- 
ance concern in the sense that it as- 
sumes liability and pays losses of its 
h'ievholders for a definite sum called 
premium, 

_ “A reciprocal exchange was never 
intended to be anything more than a 
enventent method for those who pre- 
a to carry their own insurance 
} er than to purchase protection 
rom others, and when used for this pur- 
er the plan does possess merit. A 
ng exchange was originally, is 
fo os always will be nothing more 
on than an aggregation of self- 
po TS who are severally bound as 
ngst themselves for the payment of 
Sen tionate or fractional part of a 
Stee an loss, but who are jointly 
membe bad nothing as between their 














ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








Thousands of new automobiles are being 
manufactured in the United States every 
day and shipped to their buyers in cities, 
and all the 
country, 


towns rural districts over 


All of these cars should be fully covered 
by insurance before their new owners drive 
a mile. A local agent has a splendid field 
for developing automobile business just on 
Make it yield its 
utmost in premium income. 


these new cars alone. 


An automobile policy in The Home of New 
York provides the protection of America’s 
Fire Insurance 


Largest and Strongest 


Company. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
































“Herald-Examiner,” 
Chicago, Drops Column 
P. J. McKIAN, EDITOR, RESIGNS 








Hearst Now Looking for Business 
Solicitor-Editor for Chain of 
Five Newspapers 





Ths “Herald-Examiner,” which ig 
the Hearst morning paper in Chicago, 
has dropped its insurance column, can- 
celled its insurance advertisements 
and has done away with the services 
of P. J. McKian, who for years has 
been its insurance editor. The reason 
for this action is that the paper is dis- 
satisfied with the amount of business 
it has been getting from insurances 
circles in Chicago. Its advertising has 
been negligible. It is understood that 
Mr. McKian did not golicit ads. 

At the same time it is rumored that 
the Hearst people hav3 been seeking 
aman who could put on a big insur 
ance advertising campaign in five of 
the large Hearst papers: Chicago, De- 
troit, Boston, San Francisco and New 
York; and are willing to pay $15,000 
a year for the right man who would 
also act ag editor of an insurance 
column to be run in each of the fiva 
cities. Hearst is now in about four 
teen American cities and has at least 
twenty daily papers. In view of the in- 
surance views of Arthur Brisbane, one 
of the chief editors of Hearst and 
writer of the “Today” column which 
appears in all of the Hearst and possi- 
bly one hundred other daily news- 
papers, it has been difficult for the 
business department of that chain of 
newspapers to connect with a good 
advertising manager for insurancs 
interests. The insurance people 
have not been in ths mood to 
give advertising to a paper which 
calls them all kinds of names in the 
editorial column and which is sympa 
thetic with the non partisan league and 
other socialistic or semi-socialistic 
outfits. 

But the interesting thing now is that 
at present there is no insurance 
column printed in either of the two 
large Chicago papers as the “Tribune” 
discontinued its column sometime ago. 

The old “Herald” had an insurance 
column that was famous throughout 
the country. The “Record” combined ° 
with the “Herald,” the column con- 
tinuing in the “Record-Herald.” That 
paper was merged with the “Exam 
iner,” a Hearst paper, becoming the 
“Herald-Examiner.” The only morn- 
ing column now in Chicago is pub 
lished in the Chicago “Journal of Com- 
merce.” 





MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 





Important Measure Signed By Gover- 
nor Smith, of New York; 
1% Tax Provided 





Another measure which 
vitally affect the mortgage invest- 
ments of insurance companies is 
chapter 899 of the laws of 1923, signad 
by Governor Smith on June 1. Tha 
bill, known as the Walker bill im 
poses a tax of 1% on actual investment 
for state and local purposes of all 
moneyed capital, with certain excep 
tions, coming into competition with 
“the business of national banks.” 

The bill provides that all owners of 
monsyed capital shall file a report on 
or before June 1 of all moneyed capital 
invested in. each tax district, and that 
such moneyed capital shall be taxed at 
its actual invested value. The reports 
so filed are to be confidential and not 
public documents and the rate of tax 
is to be 1% upon such investment. 

As mortgages and realty bonds 
held by insurance corporations are. di- 
rectly competitive with the business of 
national banks, a reading of the Dill 
would seem to indicate that such in- 
vestments will be subject to the tax. 


appears to 
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Letters That Win Auto 


Insurance Hearing 
BY AGENTS 





CATCH PHRASES 





John Howie Wright, of “National Ad- 
vertising,” Acted as Judge for 
Insurance Company 





“Letters That Win A Hearing” is the 
title of a book which has been issued 
for agents who sell automobile insur- 
ance by the Ocean Accident & Guaran- 
Corporation. These letters were 
submitted by insurance agents who 
sought to win a prize. The judge of 
the contest was John’ Howie Wright, 
publisher of “Postage” and “National 
Advertising” and a national authority 
on direct sales advertising. Para- 
graphs from some of the letters writ- 
ten by the insurance agents follow: 

S. L. Calechman, New Haven, Conn.: 

“Automobile insurance is as essential 
to your peace of mind as fire insurance 
is to your home. There is no substi- 
tute for the security afforded by a reall 
insurance policy in a good company, 
for it pays the losses due to accidents.” 

J. A. Foster & Company, Faribault, 
Minn.: 

“When you make out the budget of 
expenses for running your car this sea- 
son, be sure to include as your first 
item the comparatively light charge for 
liability and property damage _ insur- 
ance. Put it ahead of gas and oil.” 

H. C. & L. W. Horton, Middletown, 
a 

“Why five? Because of emergencies: 
The manufacturer places a horn on 
every car. He: places emergency 
brakes on every car. Why? Because 
of emergencies! You wouldn't drive 
without brakes or horn. Unless you 
have purchased protection for your 
car, you have neglected the most 
important requisite of insuring your 
pleasure.” 

John H. Craig, Natick, Mass.: 

“Good intentions are worthless un- 
less carried out. There is just one 
time to insure. That time is today. I 
represent some of the largest and best 
companies in the world. My facilities 
for placing insurance anywhere in the 
United States are unequalled. No 
proposition too large, none too small 
for me to give my best attention to.” 

Oscar E. Gaudreau, Indian Orchard, 
Mass.: 

“You, like every other business man, 
have enough worries with your busi- 
ness cares. Shift that burden on an in- 
surance company that will protect you 
when the unexpected happens. For a 
very small sum I will write you a pol- 
icy that will lighten your life appreci- 
ably.” 

Louis T. Wood, Taunton, Mass.: 

“May I explain the proper insurance 
you should have for your auto? Bear 
in mind ‘An insurance policy tomorrow, 
will not pay for a loss today’.” 


tee 





CAN’T INSURE WITH MUTUALS 

In regard to the rights of school dis- 
tricts in Missouri to insure schoot 
property in mutual companies’ the 
Legal Department of the state has ad- 
vised the insurance department as 
follows: 

“The interests of policyholders in 
the insurance companies referred to in 
your letter (county or farmers’ mutual 


insurance companies) are twofold. 
Such poticyholders are both insurers 
and insureds. Each policyholder is 


liable for his proportionate part of all 
losses and expenses happening or ac 
cruing in and to said company during 
the life of such policy. And, it is the 
opinion of this department, that school 
districts are without authority and 
have no power to ent» into such con- 
tracts or to become members of such 
insurance companies.” 





William H. McGee, who with Mrs. 
McGee, has been away from his mar- 
ine underwriting office for several 
weeks on a trip to California and 
Hawaii, was expected back in New 
York this week. 


OLD LOSSES CROP UP 

During the recent annual meeting of 
the North British & Mercantile Vis- 
count Younger complained of the pres- 
entation of old claims in the marine de- 
partment. He said that this year one 
claim had come in on a 1909 policy 
while several were received on covers 
written from 1912-1914. This delay in 
presenting claims seriously interfered 
-with the calculation of profits or losses 
on a specific year’s marine underwrit- 
ing and he expressed the wish that 
something could be done to prevent 
this unnecessary tardiness in settling 
losses. 





MARINE BILLS SIGNED 
Governor Smith of New York has 
signed the bills of Assemblyman Hutch- 
inson amending Section 150 and 161, 
Insurance Law, by changing the defini- 
tion of marine insurance, and also with 
reference to the establishment of agen- 

cies beyond the United States. 





FLORIDA AUTO TITLE LAW 
The Governor of Florida last Friday 
signed a bill passed by the state legis- 
lature requiring owners of automobiles 
to haves certificates of title. Nearly 
twelve states now have similar laws. 
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Fire 

Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 

Use and Occupancy 


Ws, E. WOLLAEGER, Presivent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass'T. Secy 








A Sign of Good Protection 





FRANK DAMKOEHLER, Sec'y, 


~ 1 ae 
FIRE [ESURANCE Quran of [MY iumUKE 
Writing: 


Rents 
Marine 
Sprinkler Leakage 


Riot and Civil Com:notion 


Explosion 


ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass'T. SEC'Y 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas 














Considerable attention has been giv- 
en to the extinguishing of oil tank fires. 
The three general types of storage 
tanks are in use in the oil fields, name- 
ly: steel tanks with wooden roof, steel 
tanks with gas-tight steel roof, and 
earthen tanks. Steel storage tanks are 
sometimes of 35,000 or 37,500 barrel, 
but usually of 55,000 barrel capacity. 


—= 


ATLAS AND ALBANY UPTOWN 


The United States branch of the At. 
las Assurance and the executive office | 


of the Albany moved last week 
William Street to more 
quarters on the fifteenth 
Fifth Avenue. The 
taken over the lease 
headquarters, 


Aetna 
on 


from 100 


commodious © 
floor at 55 | 
Life hag 

the : 


former 








catastrophe. 


SINCE 1853 


EVELOPING FOR THE AGENT strong 
facilities and a forward underwriting §ser- 
vice—strong in financial resources and always 

faithful to the insuring public before and after 
elements 
AMERICAN CENTRAL give it a richness of influ- 
ence and character, and contribute to the success 
of every Agent who represents the Company. 


These vital 


of the 








B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., President 


SAINT LOUIS 


D. E. MONROE, Vice-President 


American Central Insurance Company 


HAROLD M. HESS, Secretary: 


CONRAD ROEDER, ROY W. SMITH, HENRY-I. RIEMAN, Assistant Secretaries 
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= ARTHUR K. SIMPSON DEAD P e 

©" Former Fireman’s Fund Manager at bow ong rasmess 
J "Girton For Many Years Dies After To Ignore Credit Rule 
Arthur K. Simpson, formerly man- taint can ie 
© ager at Boston of th> Eastern depart- “Southern Planter” Sees Nothing in 

ments of the Fireman’s Fund and Virginia Law Justifying Commis 

Home Fire & Marine, and on? of the i i i ; 

sioner’s “Pay in 60 Days” 





' most highly regarded fire insurance Acti 
men in New England, is dead. He suc- wins 
cumbed Sunday night after a brief ii- 
ness. For over thirty“five years Mr. 
Simpson was connected with the afore- 
mentioned companies during which 
time he made hosts of friends in the 
n ~ business and won unchallenged recog- 

’ jition as a thinker and student of fire 
insurance. He retired from actives 
duty in January, 1922. 





In its current issue, the “Southern 
Planter,” a monthly agricultural pub- 
lication of Richmond, Va., which is 
owned by former Governor Westmore- 
land Davis, advises agents and policy- 
holders to disregard Commissioner 
Button’s 60-day credit rule in an edito- 
rial which takes the position that there 





An Agent’s Reputation 





for reliability and promptness im- 
presses prospects and clients—and 











REAS i —_ 
fe In 1887 Mr. Simpson joined the 2cti 225 , 
> Fireman’s Fund as a_ special agent invites their business. je me ap sees bsg “ns = 
——~ — ander the direction of the late Colonel ; bases his oaline to fustify 0. ‘The aeo- 
) ‘harles sllogg. 2; tions came “es : 1c s . . . age * : ' 2 
en Oe ee i “Good Service Rendered” increases their conti tom im question Feats as fliown: “No 
: oftice sistant manager of the Eastern depart- — and satisfaction. : It makes certain that shalt pay pons yn a afb 
ia ment in October, 1893, and shortly their business will remain with the agent. shall pay, or allow or offer to pay, or 
1 100 titi dna, at We. Wille teeunen allow as an inducement to a person to 
odious alter the death Mr. Kellogg, became, : ial f d t 
at RE in 1909, manager at Boston. ‘lose ¢ i ‘ s aw a ee ee eee 
at _ oe Ph Pg Close cooperation of the Company will so aid the not specified in the policy.” The edito- 
ae interest in activities and subjects that agent that he may satisfactorily render “Good rial argues that this section was de- 
net caught his attention won him distine- Service. signed to prevent rebating and that in- 
tion outside the Fireman’s Fund office. definite extension of credit cannot be 
He was at one time vice-president of construed under it as rebating. 
a In Commissioner Button’s opinion, 








Ce eS 


the New England Insurance Exchange, 
and was: connected with the Boston 
Athletic Club and the Corinthian Yacht 
Club. Mr. Simpson was born at Mill 
Creek, Ohio, in 1855, and was of 
Scotch-Irish descent. 





KILLS SHERIDAN BILL 





Governor Smith Vetoes Measure In- 
tended to Place 25% Premium 
Tax on Assureds 





Governor Smith has vetoed the 
Sheridan bill, which would tax as 
sureds 25% of the premiums 
insurance placed with unadmitted  in- 
placing his official disap- 
proval on this bill that passed both the 
New York State Assembity and Senate, 
Governor Smith seems to be acting 
with the majority of persons affected 
by its provisions. Although several 
large insurance companies were in 
lavor of the bill, and likewise the 
Superintendent — of Insurance, many 
underwriters and brokers, as well as 
direct representatives of the insuring 
public, were hostile to the measure. 
In vetoing the Sheridan bill Governor 
Smith wrote in his memorandum: 

1 he bill seeks to impose a tax upon 
residents of our state and upon persons 
transacting business therein, insured 
against loss of property by insurers not 
ones to transact business in this 
State, 

; “This bill would hit very hard at men 
= oe shipping business and 
eldiians i e to get a full insurance 
a oe ne York companies. I do 
pe comin e that when our New York 
a ros goon unable to write the busi- 
the peau ge penalty should: attach to 
hie Pernt for seeking protection to 
“aa i y elsewhere, It was brought 
pel 1e hearing that the United 
000,000" Line, recently seeking $4,- 
abroad a on specie shipped 
P pan as unable to write more than 
thig pa of the insurance in 
this bill 5 te ca a So oe 
of 25% on re eel: to the insured 
companies not ; it} mera ig apn Pine 
beiinoas 4 t authorized to transact 

“This In this State, 
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NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 








EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
W. G. Falconer, President E. B. Thistle, Sacretary 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 
Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compense- | 

tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service | 
Must Himselt be Well Served 


COMPANIES 














the practice of larger agencies in ex- 
tending long credit gives them a de- 
cided advantage over smaller ones, and 
the offering of such inducement to 
clients constitutes rebating. Commis 
sioner Button does not anticipate that 
the attitude of the “Southern Planter” 
on the question will affect the situa- 
tion to any appreciable extent, inas- 
much:as a large majority of the agents 
throughout the State are understood 
to be in hearty accord with him. Attor- 
ney General Saunders was _ recently 
asked for an opinion as to the validity 
of the ruling, the request coming from 
G. H. Branaman, an agent of Waynes- 
boro, who objected to it. But he decided 
not to give one. He himself owns an 
agency at Saluda, Va., and it is under- 
stood that he is also opposed to limit- 
ing the time for premium payments. 





SUN AND PATRIOTIC OUTING 

The employes of the Sun Insurance, 
Sun Indemnity and the Patriotic Insur- 
ance companies were given an outing 
last Saturday at Karatsonyi’s, Glen- 
wood, Long Island. Several busses 
transported the crowd to their destina- 
tion and a baseball game was under 
way soon after their arrival. The 
married men of the companies played 
the single men and won the game by 
the score of 12 to 3. There were races 
held also, prizes for which were pre- 
sented at the dinner in the evening 
by Preston T. Kelsey, manager of the 
Sun Insurance office, who gave a short 
talk, following which there was danc- 
ing. Among those present were: Ed- 
ward C. Lunt, president of the Sun In- 
demnity; G. W. Allen, secretary of the 
Sun Indemnity; F. H. Sherman and El- 
liot Middleton, secretaries of the Sun 
Insurance office. 





DUNHAM’S APPOINTMENTS 


Colonel Howard P, Dunham, who 
will become insurance commissioner 
of Connecticut on July 1, has named 


new appointees to departmental 
For the most part, he savs, he 
will retain the present officeholders. 
Joseph H. Maurics, of Wethersfield, 
has been appointed to succeed Charles 
H. Cooley, Jr., as assistant clerk, and 


two 
offices. 


Elmer E. Parker, former city comp- 
troller of Waterbury, has been ap- 
pointed an examiner in the. depart- 


ment. Mr. Maurice is at present in 
the policy loan department of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. William M. Cor- 
coran, New London, has been r-2-ap- 
pointed actuary of the Connecticut de- 
partment. He was formerly with the 
Massachusetts department and has 
done excellent work as a member of 
committees of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Big Golf Affair At 
Shackamaxon Coming 


ATHLETIC AND SOCIAL EVENT 








N. Y. Fire and Marine Insurance Golf 
Association to Have Tournament 
on June 21 





One of the leading soc’al events of 
the year, and one of the most delight- 
ful, is the annual spring tournament 
of the New York Fire & Marine Insur 
ance Golf Association, which this year 
will be held at the Shackamaxon 
Country Club at Westfield, N. J., June 
21. The principal event is the cham- 
pionship cup, presented by Wallace 
Reid, well-known New York insurance 
agent. This cup is now held by Ernest 
W. Congdon, Jr., who is with H. W. 
Schaefer, insurance broker. The cup 
is won by the golfer making the lowest 
eighteen hole gross score in morning 
competition. Inasmuch as Mr, Cong 
don has won the honor two years run- 
ning, if he wins on June 21 the cup Is 
his for all time. 

The president of the association is 
Harry W. Barley, a member of the firm 
of F. W. Cruickshank. E. S. Powell, 
Jr., of E. E. Hall & Co., is vice-prest- 
dent. Edward Gallagher, of Benedict 
& Benedict, is treasurer. W. T. Glen- 
ney, of the Continental, is secretary. 

On the tournament committee are 
E. D. LaTourette, Ernest W. Congdon, 
Jr., Warren T. Stewart, J. F. Honn2ss, 
P. M. Tofts, Jr., and Tom Moffatt. 

The New York Fire & Marine Insur 
ance Golf Association was formed in 
1915 by a handful of insurance men, 
who are the present officers. It was 
organized in the directors’ room of J. 
S. Frelinghuysen, Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen being in the chair. Tt is now the 
leading association of the kind in the 
business, having a membership of 
nearly 150. Following the tournament 
is a dinner, the music of which is to 
be furnished by the Famous orchestra 
formed by J. R. Europe. 

Several famous local golfers are 
members. They include Oswald 
Kirkby (Wilcox, Peck & MHughes;) 
Gardner W. White and W. T. Gilenneay. 
Kirkby in the past has won metropoli- 
tan and New Jersey amateur cham- 
pionships; and was picked for the 
Walker team which is now abroad. 
White was also a former metropolitan 
champion. Glenney has won a number 
of invitation tournaments. 

Some of the Members 

Treasurer Edward Gallagher said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“This is going to be the best tourna- 
ment that we have ever held, and the 
banquet alone will be worth the price 
of admission. Entrance fee is $7.50. 
The annual dues are $5. Any members 
who have not already sent their checks 
to me are hereby requested to do so 
in order to facilitate the final arrange- 
ments. Any member may bring as 
guests any persons not in any way 
engaged in the insurancs business, the 
charge for guests being $5, and there 
will be a special guest prize.” 

Among some of the members are C. 
F. Shallcross, North British & Mer- 
cantile; A. Dunean Reid, Globe In, 
demnity; Wilfred Kurth and Charles 
L.. Tyner, vice-presidents of the Home; 
Henry W. Lowe, Johnson & Hizgins: 
William E. Stewart, vice-president 
American of Newark; W. H. Kenzel, 
Wallace Reid, C. R. Pitcher, EB. G. 
Snow, Jr., James J. Hoey, Bennett 
Ell’son, R. P. Barbour, E. H. Morrill, 
Jr., Seeley Benedict, George A. Clarke, 
Tom Allen and a large number of 
other prominent men. 

Hugh R. Loudon, former United 
States manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, who is now living in 
Florida, and is one of ths best insur- 
ance golfers in the United States, is a 
mem ber. 














In Times 
of Calamity 


WHEN big cities have been reduced to ashes, 
that is when the financial strength and busi- 
ness integrity of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe have been appreciated most. 

In addition to the host of minor conflagra- 
tion losses which it has unhesitatingly met 
without deferment, the Company paid prompt- 
ly $3,270,780 at Chicago, $1,427,729 at Boston, 
$1,051,540 at Baltimore, and $4,522,905 at San 
Francisco. 

Our “Diarnond Jubilee” sefves as a reminder 
that we have contributed more to the rebuild- 
ing of American cities than any other foreign 
company. 
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A. M. M. Wins Appeal _ 
Against Ohio Valley 


QUESTION OF 





RE-INSURANCE 





Kentucky Court of Appeals Holds Plaip. 
tiff Did Not Have to Cede Part 
of Every Risk 





The American Merchant Marine has 
emerged victor in the long legal contest 
with the Ohio Valley Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company over the interprety 
tion of certain clauses in a reinsurancg 
contract. The Ohio Valley had refuged 


to pay its proportion of losses under thy 7 
contract on the ground that the coy. 
tract provided that the A. M. M. should 
cede to it a proportion of every risk 7 J 
underwritten, The latter’s interpreta. ‘ 

tion was that it could cede parts of 7 

those risks that it cared to cede and 7 


only those. 


The Circuit Court of McCracken | 
County, Kentucky, held for the A. MM, | 
when it sued the Ohio Valley for $834 
and now the Court of Appeals of Ken. es 


tucky has affirmed that decision, de. 
claring that the Ohio Valley’s analysis 
of the meaning of th2 reinsurance cop. 
tract was wrong. 
also has refused permission for the 
case to be carried into a higher court, 


The opinion of the Court of Appeals . 


says in part: 


“The only question we need. discuss BY 
is whether the court properly construed § 


the contract. Appellant insists that it 
was never the intention of the parties 
that it should reinsure only such risks 


as appellee should setlect, as the effect > 
would be to give appellee the choice of | 


all the best risks and the privilege to 
place with appellant all risks of a 
doubtful character. Of course, the in 


tention of the parties must be gathered © 


from the contract itself. If the parties 
had intended the contract to cover all 
risks on all vessels the natural thing 
would have been to have used the word 
‘all’, but not only does the word ‘all’ not 
occur in the contract, but the other pro- 
visions of the contract show that the 
word ‘all’ was not intended. ‘Thus, the 
provision that the agreement should 
‘govern in every respect all insurance 
coming within its terms’ shows that 
there might be reinsurance not coming 
within its term. 

“Furthermore, appellee did not agree 
to report each and every risk insured 
by it, but only ‘each and every risk re 
insured with appellant.’ Not only 80, 
but the provision requiring appellee to 
advise appellant as early as possible of 
‘casualties of any importance relating 
to risks declared under this agreement’ 
shows that the mere assumption of the 
risk by appellee was not, all that was 
necessary, but that the risks would 
have to be declared before they would 
come under the agreement. Viewilé 
the contract in the light of these prov 
sions it seems clear to us that it does 
not cover all risks assumed by appellee 
during the contract, but only those 
risks which it elected to reinsure with 
appellant and of which due report was 
made. As the trial court reached the 
same conclusion it follows the judgment 
was proper.” 

The American Merchant Marine was 
represented here by Barker, Donahue, 
Anderson & Wylie. The attorney for 
the defendant was former Judge W. 4 
Berry, of Paducah, Ky. 





COMMENT ON J. A. MILNE ' 

Of J. A. Milne, foreign fire superi: 
tendent of the London Assurance, who 
recently paid a visit to Canada, 4 - 
porter for “Canadian Insurance” said: 
“He seems to have visited most of the 
civilized countries of the earth. He !s 
a man of broad outlook and experiene: 
and can tell interesting things abou 
fire insurance conditions in many 
places.” Of the London Assurance = 
paper says: “This company has pap 
oped a big business in Canada. It ha 
been doing business in Canada since 
1862.” 


The higher court | ' 
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L & L. & G, Chairman 
Talks on U.S. Risks 


OFFICIALS 





TRIBUTE TO HERE 





Re-organization in America Showing 
Fire Results; What Conflagrations 
Have Cost Company 





The American business of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, and the recent 
visit to this country of Hugh Lewis, 
general manager, was discussed in the 
annual address of A. Kentish Barnes, 
chairman. The net fire premium in- 
come of the country world-wide was 
£4,280,020. In his talk Chairman 
Barnes said in part: 

“Now I want to make some special 


references to our American business. 
First and foremost, let me say that the 
settlement of the terms of the repay- 
ment of our War Debt is particularly 
gratifying to us, in view of our com- 
pany’s large interests in the U. S. A,, 
and of our happy personal relations 
with the traders and citizens of that 
country. 


“The next thing I want to mention is 
the celebration in the States of the 
completion of our seventy-fifth year in 
that country. This anniversary will be 
recognized by our friends in America as 
it is by us at home as being of singular 
interest. I wonder whether you real- 
ize how unreservedly Americans have 
come to regard us as almost one of 
their own institutions, and to take 
pleasure in our American record. Per- 
haps this is not surprising when we 
realize what the Liverpool & London & 
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Globe—or the ‘Liverpool,’ as it is often 
more familiarly known in the States— 
has stood for in the insurance history 
of that country, and that during the 
whole of this period it has borne in 
conjunction with the great native 
American fire offices and other compa- 
nies a very full share of the losses re- 











Why? 


in the world. 








Ask them. 
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Fireman’s Fund agents stick. 


OVER A YEAR AGO THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED IN THE INSURANCE JOURNALS 


Their ‘Reasons 


Our Reason for “Sticking” to the Fireman’s Fund: For thirteen 
years they have done everything a reasonable agent could ask for. 


[Signed] T.McG. & Sons—By “The Old Man” 
Thirteen years Fireman’s Fund Agents 


Why do I stick? For the same reason I stick to my wife. The union 
is one of mutual helpfulness. 


[Signed] F.C.C.—Five years Fireman’s Fund Agent 


I represent the Fireman’s Fund because they are the whitest people 
[Signed] J.L.—Seventeen years Fireman’s Fund Agent 






















sulting from those great conflagrations 
which have periodically devastated large 
centres of industry in that country. In 
the year 1871 the ‘Liverpool’ faced the 
Chicago conflagration at a cost to itself 
approaching £700,000—a larger sum 
than was paid by any company not na 
tive of the soil. ‘Similarly it paid near 
ly £300,000 in the case of the Boston 
conflagration in 1872, more than £290,- 
000 for that at Baltimore in 1904, 
whilst the San Francisco catastrophe 
in 1906 cost us well over £900,000. 


Quotes Lord Balfour 


“Lord Balfour has recently pointed 
out that the peoples of Britain and 
America, separated though they be by 
three thousand miles of ocean, are cap- 
able of a mutual comprehension to 
which neither seems able to attain with 
other nations. This fact, in his opin- 
ion, will sooner or later result in a Co- 
operative effort on the part of Britain 
and America, based on complete under- 
standing, which he anticipated will do 
much for a stricken world. Well, I 
think j] can claim that our seventy-five 
years in the States has done not a little 
to consolidate the ‘core of mutual com- 
prehension’ to which Lord Balfour re- 
fers, I can only hope that Lord Bal- 
four’s prognostication of intimate fu- 
ture developments will prove correct. 

“But there is another reason why | 
wish to refer particularly to our fire 
business in the States. In recent years 
we have not been satisfied that our 
business there has yielded us the re- 
sults we felt we were entitled to ob- 
tain. Consequently, for the last two 
years, we have been very actively en- 
gaged in re-organizing and re-arrang- 
ing some of our affairs in that country. 
It is, of course, too early yet to witness 
in full measure the result of our work. 
If you prune your orchard overnight 
you do not expect to find trees laden 
with fruit in the morning. [I am satis- 
fied, however, we have cleared away 
many obstacles which stood in the path 
of our progress, and I look forward con- 
fidently to reaping the harvest of our 
present efforts—efforts which have, as 
you know, absorbed much of the time 
and energies of our general manager. 

“I may perhaps be allowed to take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to 
the work of our distinguished fire and 
casualty business officials on the other 
side of the water, and to the splendid 
support afforded to us by our agency 
firms there, some of whom have repre- 
sented us for thirty, forty and even 
fifty years. 

“The only other matter of import- 
ance in connection with our U. S. A. 
affairs to which [ think I need refer 
is that, after careful deliberation, your 
Board, in conjunction with our New 
York Board of Directors, came to the 
decision to remove the head office for 
the Eastern Department from Newark 
to New York. This removal took place 
a few weeks ago. 

“Whilst dealing with our business on 
the American continent, I may mention 
the retirement of Mr. J. Gardner 
Thompson, who has for over twenty 
years ably served us as our Chief Offi- 
cer in Canada. He is succeeded by our 
Canadian assistant manager, Mr. Lewis 
Laing. I wish to mention also the ap 
pointment of Mr. F. C. Browning, of 
our London office, as president and 
general manager of our casualty com- 
pany, the Globe Indemnity Insurance 
Company, of Canada. I have no doubt 
these new officials and their executive 
assistants will give a thorough good ac- 
count of themselves in their responsi- 
ble positions.” 
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CZhe Best Road to Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Z Adirondack Mountains, 
Thousand Islands and Canada leads 


past our door where a cordial welcome + 
awaits allinsurance men.* * <* « 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M, SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer 


J. A. MAVON, F.L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Mackintosh Sees Peril 
To Agency System 


NEWARK SITUATION SERIOUS 





Unless Companies Reduce Number of 
Their Agencies Insurance Men 
May Lose Control 





A ringing warning to the effect that 
that the American Agency System is in 
danger unless multiple agency condi- 
tions, such as exist in Essex County, 
N. J., are corrected was sounded by 
W. Mackintosh, assistant manager of 
the Royal, in a talk in Newark recently 
pefore executive representatives of 
many insurance companies and agents 
who had gathered to act on the new 
agency limitation and commission 
agreement of the Fire Insurance 
Society of Newark, which agreement is 
to become effective October 1, if 
signed by companies writing 90% of 
the premiums reported to the: Newark 
Salvage Corps. 

Mr. Mackintosh’s speech made such 
a strong impression upon the execu 
tives present. that one of them made a 
suggestion that it be sent to ail com: 
panies doing business in the state. ‘It 
seems that the companies have zone 
wild on agency appointments in Essex 
county with the result that some com- 
panies have more than one hundred 
local representatives there, and as 
many as thirty or more in Newark. 
Calling attention to this Mr. Mackin- 
tosh said that it is neither logical nor 
plausible that all of these representa- 
tives were entitled to the designation 
of “agent,” nor was it fair to legiti- 
mate agents who were maintaining 
establishments equipped to handle the 
needs of ciients and giving real ser 
vice. Furthermore. he felt sure that. 
many of these representatives were 
nothing but men who picked up a risk 
occasionally and could not possibly 
have the facilities for handling the 
business of the assured as it should be 
handled. 

Companies Write Policies 

Moreover, he was convinced that in 
many cases the policies were written 
for them and all they did was to act 
as commission collectors, This was not 
only a great burden of expense to the 
companies as well as taking a lot of 
time in connection with unnecessary 
routine, but placed regular legitimat2 
agents at a great. disadvantage because 
their overhead was a definite item and 
a quite considerable one. 

Mr. Mackintosh said that one diffi- 
culty with the insurance businéss was 
that there were certain spots in this 
country where companies tolerated 
practices and operated under conditions 
which could not possibly be duplicated 
everywhere or the companies would 
80 bankrupt. The Essex county situa- 
tion had something more than local 
significance as the entire state was 
affected. It was not consistent with 
g00d underwriting -practices or com- 
mon sense to permit agents or brokers 
In one locality to have advantages 
Which were denied agents and brokers 
Mm other localities. There must be 
more uniform practices and less dis- 
crimination and favoritism. Mr. Mack 
Intosh called attention to the ad- 
dresses before the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters by Superintendent 
Stoddard and Commissioner Button in 
Which the companies wera told bluntly 
to get their own house in order or 
they could expect interference by the 
State. If the greed for business is not 
curbed, the underwriters will lose con- 
trol of their own business. 
Furthermore, companizs which are 
responsible for situations such as has 
ipo Me Essex County can gain nothing 
will sae oe run. The other com panies 
“an lap em for it. Mr. Mackintosh 
which “9 etagres of the large companies 
the ap mi tried to be reasonabl2 in 
ll poin ment of focal agents in 
di ‘x County feel that they are at a 

Sadvantage and if conditions are to 


be wide open in that country, it simply 
means that they will wag: an active 
campaign without respect to agency 
agreements which will ultimately 
mean that not only will commissions 
be wide open but there will be no limi- 
tation as to number of agencies to b2 
appointed. Unless a radical reduction 
is made in the number of agencies in 
issex County to meet the new agree 
ment in good faith a vary serious 
situation wil arise. 





RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION _IN- 
SURANCE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

‘The Ulster Association for Peace and 
Honor has issued a circular as follows: 

“Unable to obtain reasonable quota- 
tions from British insurance companies 
for insurance against risks of war, 
strike, riot, etc., many motor car .own- 
ers in Northern Ireland have ceased to 
cover their vehicles against these ad- 
mittedly remote risks. The sooner 
British insurance firms realizé that con- 
ditions in the counties of Antrim Down, 
Armagh, Londonderry, Tyrone’ and 
Fermanagh (the area under the admin- 
istration of the Government of North- 
ern Ireland) are as normal as in any 
six. counties in England, Scotland or 
Wales, the easier will it be for them 
to regain their place in a very profit- 
able market.” 
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“MOTOR” ATTACKS INSURANCE | 

“Motor,” a monthly publication de- 
voted to automobile interests, ran an 
articla in the May issue entitled 
“What's Wrong With Automobile In 
surance?” in which rather strong and 
unsubstantiated attacks were made on 
the business of automobile insurance 
underwviting. Answers to the charges 
made will appear in the following issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 





PORTO RICO CHANGE 
The firm of Costa & Santini, San 
Juan, Porto Rico, have been, succeeded 
by the corporation of Costa & Santini 
Suc'rs., Inc., Victor Braegger, manager. 
The address of the corporation is Edi- 
ficio Banco Nova Scotia. 


TO MEET HERE JUNE 15 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will meet at the Hotel Astor on 
Friday, June 15, at ten o’clock, to act 
on the report of the committee on 
blanks and to arrange the program for 
the annual meeting. This meeting, by 
the way, will be held at the Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, instead of the Hotel 
Radisson. 





HOME’S MARINE EDITION 

The Home Insurance Company has 
dedicated the May issue of ‘News 
From Home,” the company publication 
for agents. to marine insurance. It is 
an attractive number covering the 
wide field of ocean and inland marine 
coverage. 
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Insuring Opportunity 


“AMERICA Fore” 


HERE is a universal agreement,” says the Literary Digest, “that 
America is out of the slough of industrial depression and _ is 
again climbing the heights toward prosperity.” 


New impetus is being given to business everywhere. Manufacturers 
and merchants report increased consumer demand, and are generally 
cheerful over this new era of better times. It means more profits to them. 


But in their enthusiasm they must be cautioned that a fire, explosion 
or windstorm loss today means more than a loss to stock or damage to 
building. Standing, as business does, on the threshold of a period of old 
lime prosperity, it has at risk opportunity. 


We've all been waiting for opportunity. Now that we have it, 


Use and Occupancy Insurance is the needed safeguard, and the 
aggressive agent will conduct an extensive drive for it. 
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Agent Hyde Helps 
Unsnarl Insurance 


HIS WORK FOR HIGH SCHOOL 








Praised By Citizens Insurance 
Marsh & McLennan and Others 
in the Business 


Co., 





W. F. Hyde, who left Connacticut in 
1881 to ive in California, and who now 
represents the Citizens and other com- 
panies in Palo Alto, Cal., recently per 
formed a service for the high school of 
that city which has attracted consider- 
able attention, not the least of which 
is a page story in “The Citizens,” a 
publication: of the Citizens Insurance 
Co., going to agents. C. C. McKinney, 
vice president of Marsh & McLennan, 


says that Hyde's service was _ four- 
fold: to h’s community, his company, 
his fellow agents and himself. The 


situation is described as follows: 
Two years ago the trustees of the 

Palo Ailto Union High’ School secured 

his services to straighten out their in- 

surance. All the policies on _ the 
building were turned over to him. Mr. 

Santee, insurance engineer for Marsh 

& McLennan, made_a survey of the 
,property and it was determined that 

coinsurance could be obtained. It was 

said at the ‘ime that this was the first 
school in California to take advantage 
of the reduced rate average clause. 
: Policies Rewritten 
policies had been written In 
about as many ways as there wers 
agents participating, so a _ standard 
description was drawn up, the correct 
name was used and all policias out- 
standing were rewritten and dated 
May 15, 1921, as this was decided to be 
the most convenient time for them to 
fall due. In May, 1922, one-third wer 
cancered, prorated and written: as of 
that date. This year another one-third 
will be rewritten, so that a third wil! 
fall due on May 15 each year. Ths 
policies are concurrent. 

The plan worked so well that Mr. 
Hyde was entrusted with the same 
work for the board of education. ‘This 
was a more complicated problem, as 
there were six buildings involved, 
covered by about thirty policies 
written by eleven different agents. As 
the board had never issued specific in- 
structions as to just how the polictas 
were to be written, no two agencies 
had used the same descriptions, and 
policies had been written in about 
eight different ways, none of which 
was exactly as it should have been. 
Blanket Form 
McLennan again came to 
the rescue and furnished a standard 
form which was sent to all of the 
agencies. and policies were rewritten 
as in the case of the high school. 
Owing to the fact that so many build- 
inzs were to be covered, each of which 
had been specifically insured, the plan 


The 


Marsh & 





. hew sixty thousand 


suming its proportion of the risk. Thus 
in case of a fire all the companies 
participating in the insurance would 
share in the loss in the exact ratio that 
their ‘policies bore to the whole amount 
of insurance in force. 

These two experiences suggested 
other possibilities, so that the latest 
piece of work has been the straighten- 
ing out of the insurance tangle on a 
dollar office and 


business building. The owners w=2re 
both in business and naturally dis 
tributed the business all over town 


without specific directions as to how 
the insurance was to be written. Again, 
each agent wrote his policies as suited 
his fancy and one man described the 
buiiding as located on the opposite 
side of the street. 

Discrepancies Ironed Out 

These discrepancies were all ironed 
out, the policies were made concurrent, 
the 70% reduced rate average clause 
was applied and Mr. Hyde for his ser 
vices received the balance of the in- 
surance required. 

This method of straighteninz out the 
insurance of merchants, manufacturers 
and school districts where the policies 
are scattered in a large number of 
agencies offers an unlimited field for 
the agent who will familiarize himself 
with the detaits and technique of the 
work and who has patience enough to 
carefully and correctly work it out. 

It is work that must be done care 
fully, for if the agent finds mistak2s 
in the work of his competitors they 
will naturally watch for his mistakes. 
If, however, his work is unfailingly 
correct he will soon be recognized as 
an expert and will have many oppor- 
tunities to exercise his skill. 


Many Interests 


The insurance man makes no mis 
take in identifying himself with vari- 
ous worthy enterprises, and perhaps 
Mr. Hyde’s success may be due in part. 
to his activities outside of business. 
For several years he was trustee of 
the public library. He has served on 
the town board and, under a new 
charter, on the city board of ‘trustees. 
During the war he assisted in all kinds 
of drives for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
and Liberty Loans. He is now, and 
has been for some time, secretary of 
a mosquito abatement district which 
has rid the section of mosquitoes and 
is now working for the suppression of 
flies, Argentine ants and other noxious 
insects. 





CREDIT RULING 

The Memphis Insurance Exchange, of 
Memphis, Tenn., has endorsed the rul- 
ing made by Insurance Commissioner 
R. S. Caldwell that all premiums on in- 
surance policies must be paid by the 
fifteenth of the second month follow- 
ing the date of issue of the policy. His 
ruling is based upon the state anti- 
discrimination law, and violations are 
punishable by fines of $100 to $500. A 
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Fire 

Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 

Rental Value 


Use and Occupancy 
Leasehold 
Profits 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $223,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL 


ORAL APPLICATION 





Interesting Decision in Case of Okla- 
homa Assured of Liverpool & 
London & Globe 





In the case of Murphy, et al, vs. Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa recently held as follows: 

“Where an owner in possession of 
personal property encumbered by chat- 
tel mortgage made an oral application 


IMPORTANT POINTS 








‘ 


for insurance thereon, made no repre. 
sentations concerning his title, and the — 
insurer made no inquiry about the con. _ 


dition of the title, and no fraud appears, — 
held, that the insurer will be presumed | 


to have insured the property upon its 
knowledge of the condition of the title 
and to have waived all provisions in 
the policy providing for its forfeiture by 
reason of any facts or circumstances 
(such as encumbrances) affecting the 
title of the property insured.” 
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Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. 


CHICAGO 


Rates Attractive. 
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was changed and a blanket form of note bearing 6% interest must be taken 
policy was used, each company as-_ if any extensions are to be granted. 
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EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DO- 
MINIONS INS. CO., Ltd. 
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Necessity of Sanity 
In Insurance Taxation 


RETALIATION BOOMERANGS 











Solution is to Tax Premiums Directly 
and to Ignore Reinsurance, Says 
Donaldson 













Recent developments in insurance tax- 
ation, carrying in their wake the pros- 
pects of retaliation. caused The Eastern 
Underwriter to ask Thomas B, Donald- 
con, associate manager of the Eagle Fire 
Insurance Co., of New Jersey, and 
former commissioner of insurance in 
Pennsylvania, for his views on the sub- 
ject, as Mr. Donaldson has been in con- 
ference with some of the commissioners 
on the subject. Ie said to The Eastern 
Underwriter : 

Taxation of insurance companies, in 
view of the variance of rates and meth- 
ods in our several states has been more 
or less of a nightmare to home offices. 
Pennsylvania’s recent revenue raiser 
hill (to meet the deficiency in state 
' treasury), levied in the first draft a 
; flat percentum increase on all corpora- 
tions customarily paying taxes. In 
surance home offices at once suggested 
to the legislature that although they de- 
sired to aid the commonwealth in the 
emergency the immediate result of in- 
creasing the tax upon foreign insur- 
ance companies operating in Pennsyl- 
vania would be to place an unusual 
burden upon Pennsylvania companies 
operating in other states—and in which 
states they gained the major part of 
their incomes—through application of 
reciprocal or retaliatory laws. 

Using 1922 figures as a basis (I am 
recalling the figures off-hand), it ap- 
peared that the original revenue raiser 
would have brought about $450,000 in- 
crease in taxes to Pennsylvania, but 
application by other states of the 
reciprocal and/or retaliatory acts would 
have cost Pennsylvania companies, op- 
erating in other states, almost the 












a 


TRESS 





same amount. It may be mentioned 
here that the particular revenue raiser 
was “dropped” and a new bill framed, 
but insurance interests have disclosed 
to the legislature that, similarly, the 
new bill as framed will work a hard- 
ship upon Pennsylvania companies. 


Discusses Matter With Commissioners 


My associates and I—engaged solely 
in the fire reinsurance business—have 
discussed with several insurance com- 
missioners the matter of change in 
statutes or, as a speedier issue, uniform 
rulings to relieve companies in their re- 
insurance relations from the onus of 
an inhuman amount of accounting an- 
nually to disclose reinsurance premiums 
written in each state and the not-to-be- 
condoned double taxation which results 
from adhering to strict text of retalia- 
tory or reeiprocal statutes. The one 
solution of endless wrangling and ex- 
cess accounting costs and reversion to 
litigation is to tax the direct premiums 
and ignore reinsurance, assumed or ef- 
fected. At the same time it is obvious 
that no reinsurer shall be recognized, if 
not licensed in all states, unless it 
comes up to the standards of solvency 
required by any state wherein reinsur- 
ance is written. Again, every direct- 
writing company must report annually 
to the various departments the names 
(and habitats) of its reinsurers. 

An “Unfashionable” Practice 

It is relevant to mention here that re- 
oe a company solely transacting 
“surance to “enter” every state is 
becoming unfashionable. If the various 
States ultimately receive all the taxes 
pend are entitled to and reinsurers are 
po vent it is of no vital interest to the 
lace whether or not a reinsurer is au- 
ch rized annually to transact business 
amen ae aa gg policyholder 

riv 
fuineer privity of contract with a re- 


A reading of insurance statutes of 
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5S the Annex system sound? To the 
minds of thinking insurance men 
the answer is emphatically, “No!” 


Unnecessary “Annex” competition 
ina limited zone cuts deeply into the 
agent’s legitimate profits and through 
the whole agency system lessens the 
efficiency of service to the public. 


This company refuses to tempo- 
rize with conflicting principles. It is 
committed to a policy--“No Annexes.” 


ENTIRAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
BALTIM@OIRIE 


Joun P. Lauper, Pres. Cuas. H. Korpatman, V. Pres. Cuas. H. Roroson, Jr., Secy 





SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1,640,758.05 


Report by Insurance Department of Maryland, for 1922. 


““The Company adjusts and settles its losses 
promptly and with justness and fairness.”’ 
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205 WALNUT PLACE 
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all states will disclose in many in- 
stances astonishing absence of refer- 
ence to reinsurance in spite of the fact 
that reinsurance has always been a bed- 
rock element in fire, casualty, life cov- 
erage. That is to say, in the viewpoint 
of the insurance man, reinsurance and 
‘insurance are synonymous. In the lay- 
man’s viewpoint—and scores of court de- 
cisions attest to it—reinsurance seems 
a strange child of different color, of 
more or less average number of teeth, 
and surviving if at all, on a strange 
diet. It reminds me of the story of the 
country school, on an occasion when 
the discouraged teacher was praying 
to Providence that her pupils would 
“show-off” to advantage before the 
school board, composed of an aggrega- 
tion of flat brains, factory-made 
clothes and whiskery bigotry. The 
teacher asked a freckled youth, who 
knew nothing but quitting-time, “Who 
signed the Magna Charta?’ The 
youngster cringed and faltered: ‘Please, 
ma’am, I didn’t do it!” ‘The teacher 
gulped: “Take your seat!” Thereupon 
one of the members of the board 
chirped: “Call that there boy back here 
ag’in. 1 don’t like his attertude. I 
believe he did sign it!” 


As an instance of double taxation re- 
sultant from varying tax rates and tax- 
ing methods and appilication of recip 
procal or retaliatory iaws, consider this. 
Honduras does not tax its own compa- 
nies on premium writings. It taxes for- 
eign companies 2%. If the foreign com- 
panies reinsure a part of their lines 
with the Honduras companies they are 
taxed 2% on premiums ceded. They 
are not taxed on reinsurance ceded to 
other foreign companies. The adjoin- 
ing country, Nicaragua, taxes its own 
companies 1% on gross writing, but 
(and properly) pays no attention to re- 
insurance assumed or effected. 

“Now—and this is the hitch—the 
Honduras company operates in Nicar 
agua and Nicaragua companies operate 
in Honduras. A particular company of 
Honduras transacts nothing but fire re- 
insurance but is entered in Nicaragua, 
and other states. It cedes $50,000 of 
reinsurance to a Nicaragua company 
which reports the income and pays the 
1% tax to its own State of Nicaragua. 
Upon receiving the annual statement 
from the Honduras company, showing 
$50,000 reinsurance ceded to the Nicar- 
agua company, the State of Nicaragua 
taxes the Honduras reinsurance com- 
pany 2% upon the same premiums on 
which the company of their own state, 
assuming and reporting the income, has 
paid 1% tax. The result is a 3% tax, 
by application of reciprocal or retalia- 
tory laws. Going further with this 
matter, and based upon actual happen- 
ings, if Company A ceded $50,000 to 
Company B, and Company B ceded $25,- 
000 of the same premiums to Company 
C, and if C ceded $12,500 of the same 
(reinsurance) premiums to Company 
D and reciprocal or retaliatory laws 
were enforced in the way (in this hy- 
pothetical instance, but based upon 
fact) outlined, the same premiums 
would be taxed four times. There is 
no imagination invoked. Such has hap- 
pened and is apt to happen again. 


Result of Retaliation 

Briefly: If reciprocal or retaliatory 
laws are to be invoked, the result in 
dollars and cents should not be to the 
result that home offices are double 
taxed, or even worse. 

The “cure” to be sought is ultimate 
enactment of laws which will tax the 
direct premiums and ignore reinsurance 
assumed or effect, and uniform taxation 
methods and uniform rates of taxation. 
To that end we are striving. It is an 
entirely fair issue; but the fairer the 
issue the more difficult the battle in 
our aggregate of forty-eight states and 
some numerous island possessions. On 
the other hand, accomplishing the im- 
possible is something which gave us 
telephones, aincraft, two-cent postage, 
pneumatic tires, repeal of the (New 
York) Mullan-Gage law, and German 
marks which are worth, every fifteen 
minutes, fifteen times less than they 
were when freshly printed, 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING MEN MEET AT SHORE 


(Continued 
are unusuaily large and well manned. 
One of these, the Hartford's, has 
about thirty in its personnel, including 
a fleet of editors, as several agency 
papers are issued. The Metropolitan 
Life also has a large department, with 
its own reporters and artists. 

In addition to the informal 
table discussion the following 
talks were given: 

“Use of Direct Mail as Applied to 
a Surety Company,” Edward A. Collins, 


round 
formal 


manager direct advertising National 
Surety Co. 
“The Place of Insurance Publica- 


tions in the Advertising Plan,” Chaunr 
cey S$. S. Miller, advertising manager, 
North British & Mercantile. 
“Awakening the ‘Sleeping Giant, 
Winslow Russell, vice-president and 
agency manager, Phoenix Mutual. 
Form Advertising Conference 
The meeting of the insurance adver- 
tising and publicity men at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, was attended by 
more than forty representatives of in- 
surance companies of all kinds. It re- 
sulted in the formation of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, which is to be 
a big national organization, providing in 
its membership either active or asso- 
ciate of insurance advertising, home 
office editors connected with the adver- 
tising and publicity end of the business. 
Leon A. Soper, who for twelve years 
has been with the Phoenix Mutual, 
Hartford, was elected president. E. A. 
Collins, National Surety, was elected 


from pag? 1) 
vice-president, and J. W. Longnecker, 
head of the big advertising and service 
department of the Hartford Fire, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. C. S. 
S. Miller, North British and Mercantile; 
Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life of Canada, 
and Harry Warner, Maryland Casualty, 
were elected members of a commission 
to confer with the main body of the 
National Advertising Men’s Association. 
There were more than a half dozen 
fire companies in attendance, several 
casualty companies and many life insur- 
ance companies. An interesting feature 
of the meeting was the presence of 
women who have an advertising club 
affiliation and of insurance agents who 
run big advertising campaigns. One of 
the most interesting statements made 
was by Winslow Russell, vice-president 
of Phoenix Mutual Life, who, in describ- 
ing the advertising campaign which 
that company is soon to start in na- 
tional publications, said that agents 
would pay part of the cost. Forty-four 
large producers of the company had 
voted on the question in Hartford and 
all but two voted in favor of the plan. 
Mr. Russell’s paper was called “The 
Sleeping Giant.” Edward A. Collins, of 
National Surety, told of the honesty 
campaign being waged by his company, 
not only through literature which is cir- 
culated in public schools, but by radio 
and other ways. He also told of the 
necessity of local agents being educated 
in direct mail advertising. Chauncey 
Miller also was among the interesting 
speakers. 





TRANSFERRED TO NE YORK 
William M. Wakeman, Jr., special 
agent for New England for the Ohio 
Farmers and the Millers National, rep- 
resented by eastern general agents, 
E. K. Schultz & Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been transferred to act in a 
similar capacity, for those companies, 
for New York State, exclusive of the 
New York metropolitan and suburban 
districts. Mr. Wakeman formerly rep- 
resented the Milwaukee ‘Mechanics, also 


the Providence Washington in New 
York State. His headquarters, after 
May 15, will be University Block, 


Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Wakeman will be 
succeeded as special agent for Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
by Albert I. Richardson, for eight years 
special agent for George S. Rosen- 
crantz’ General Agency. 





LEVISON GOING ABROAD 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man's Fund and the Home Fire and 
Marine insurance companies, is to make 
a three months’ European trip on busi- 
ness and _ pleasure combined. His 
headquarters in Europe will be with 
Joseph Hadley, European Marine Agent 
for the companies, in London. 

Mr. Levison will visit the principal 
countries of Europe, returning early in 
September. 





W. H. COOPER A SPECIAL 
William H. Cooper 
pointed special agent in western New 
York State for the London & Lanca- 
shire, Safeguard of New York, Orient 
of Hartford, and the Law, Union & 
Rock, of London. He succeeds W. R. 
Somervfile and will make his headquar- 
ters in Rochester. 


has been = ap- 





NEW GLENS FALLS SPECIAL 

In order to give agents of the Glens 
Falls in western New York better serv- 
ice, it has been decided to locate a 
special agent in Buffalo. John J. Beat- 
tie has been appointed. ‘His headquar- 
ters are at 15 West Swan Street. 





H. N. KELSEY BACK 
H. N. Kelsey, U. S. manager of the 
London & Scottish, returned to New 
York this week from the head office 
in London, 


— ——————— sy 


PHOENIX’S BINDING OFFICES 

The Phoenix of London, Imperial, 
Columbia and United Firemen’s have 
opened brokerage binding offices at 44 


Kilby Street, Boston; 420 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia; and in the In- 
surance Exchange at Chicago. All 
three offices will bind risks anywhere 
in the. United states. State Agents 
Felix F. Porter and Harold F. Still and 
Engineer Bertram A. Ames are in 
charge of the Boston office; State 
Agent ©. D. Hubbard and Special 


Agent. J. D. Hardie are managing the 
Philadelphia office; while Roland Hor- 
ton has returned from New York to 
Chicago to have charge of the binding 
office: there. 





FEDERAL MUTUAL MOVES 

The Federal Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, of 51 Maiden Lane, last 
month opened an office at 25 Soutn 
William Street under the management 
of Robert H. Moore. The Federal Mu- 
tual has selected this branch office in 
the heart of the shipping and marine 
insurance districts because it special- 
izes in maritime compensation and lia- 
bility risks. The company has_ its 
headquarters in Massachusetts. 


NEW PRESS COMMITTEE 


P. E. Brown has been appointed 
chairman of the publicity committee of 
the New York Chapter of the National 
Fire Protection Association by Presi- 
dent Albert W. Pell, who: is with La- 
mont, Corliss & Company. Mr. Brown 
is secretary-treasurer of the New York 
Chapter, Also, on the committee are 
four well-known New York insurance 
newspaper men. 





CLAIM DEPARTMENT EXPANDS 

The claim department of the United 
States Casualty has taken additional 
space on the fourth floor at 80 Maiden 
Lane to meet the increased business 
the department is now handling. 





Article By Dr. Lazenby 
The Maryland Casualty Company in 
its “Budget” for May has an article on 
salvaging men by Dr. A. D. Lazenby, 
chief surgeon. 











Conference and | 
Co-operation | 
All Ohio Farmers Agents 
know that the Company con- 
fers regularly with them on 
vital matters affecting their 
business. They have come to 


expect the very highest form of 
co-operation. 

On the other hand, Home 
Office officials are always happy 
to think that local agents bring 
their problems to the officers 
for help and counsel. The spirit 
of mutual helpfulness prevails 
throughout the Ohio Farmers 
family. 

The present family pride of 
all the representatives of the 
Old Man on the Fence is 4i- 
rectly traceable to the wisdom 
of the pioneers who in 1848 
established a company based on 
the same principles the great 
American Agency System - up- 
holds. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company thoroughly believes in 
conference and co-operation. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
General Agents 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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Suburban Head Agent 


Springfield 
F. & M. Insurance Co. 





46 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 
FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL 
COMMOTIONS AND STRIKES 
Statement january 1, 1922 
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Surplus in United States..... a 
Total ses Paid in 
States from 1674 to 1921, in- 

CIUSIVE 2. .ccccccccvcccceseee ee s$2,629, 1009 
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1871 


$800,000 Capital 


Fifty-Two Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company ~ 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,806,949 
Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 


1923 


HARRY C. FRY, Me President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 
J. A. HETRICK, Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCE 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
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SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone Beekman 1938 




















THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com: 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of T ( 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance 0 
the security of its policy. 


eRe SMO™E TEAREEY, ati 

. . ce- 

W. HIGLEY Vice-Presicest 
E. 8. JARVIS, Secretary, 

WILLIAM HORRISON. Asst. See’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gon. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


9% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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Referee Can’t Force 
Witness to Testify 


SETTLEMENT 





IN FIRE LOSS 





Mass. Attorney General Gives Opinion 
Referees May Administer Oaths 
to Witnesses Offered to Them 





Jay R. Benton, attorney-general of 
Massachusetts, has given at length his 
opinions on several questions with re- 
spect to referees and the summoning 
of witnesses in settling fire losses, upon 
the request of Insurance Commissioner 
Clarence W. Hobbs. Following is Mr. 
Benton’s letter to the Commissioner: 

| acknowledge receipt of your com- 
munication wherein you request my 


opinion upon the following questions: 


1, May witnesses be lawfully sum- 
moned to appear and testify before the 
referees appointed under G. L., c. 175, 
sec, 100, as amended by St. 1923, c. 152? 

9, May said referees administer 
oaths to witnesses appearing before 
them, whether voluntarily or otherwise? 

3 If the parties elect, as provided 
in said section 100, to proceed under 


the provisions of G. L., ¢. 251, may wit- 
' nesses lawfully be 
mG. L., ¢ 


summoned under 
238, Sec. 1, to testify before 
the referees, and may they in that case 


qualify them under oath as provided in 
+ G. L, ¢. 238, Sec. 14? 


Text of the Law 

1, G.L., c. 175, Sec. 100, as amended 
by St. 1923, c. 152, provides as follows: 
“In case of loss under any fire policy issued 
on property or interests in the commonwealth 
in the standard form set forth in the preced- 
ing section, and the failure of the parties to 
agree as to the amount of loss, the company 
shall, within ten days after a written request 
to appoint referees under the provision for 
atbitration in such policy, name three men no 
one of whom shall, without the written con 
sent of the insured, be a person who has served 
in that capacity for said company within four 
months, each of whom shall be a resident ot 
the commonwealth and willing to act as one 
of such referees, of whom the insured shall, 
within ten days after receiving said names, 
make known to the company his choice of one 
to act as one of such referees; and such com- 
pany shall, within ten days after receiving 
the names of three men named by the insured, 
make known to the insured its choice of one 
of them to act as one of such referees. And in 
case of the failure of two referees chosen, re 
spectively, by the company and the insured 
to agree upon and select, within ten days from 
the appointment of the referee by the com_ 
pany, a third referee willing to act in said 
capacity, either of said referees or parties may 
make written application, setting forth the 
lacts, to the commissioner to appoint such third 
teferee; and said commissioner shall there- 
upon make such appointment, and shall send 
written notification thereof to the parties. The 


company shall withhold from the amount of 
the award rendered one half of the compen- 
sation and expenses of the third referee in 


all cases and shal] thereupon pay to the said 
referee the full amount of his compensation 
and expenses. Upon written petition by any 
party in interest to the commissioner, in such 
form as he May require, within twenty days 
from the publication of the award, the compen- 
sation of said third referee shall be subject to 


re d a ‘ i i 
review and approval by the commissioner and 
us decision in 


Messe so respect thereto shall be final 
i conclusive arties 
Pye ae the parties, f 

a policy of fire insurance contains a re 


— a or co-insurance clause, and if, in 
ag 0 loss, the parties do not ayree as to 
il sound value of the property affected, such 
pam shall be determined by the referees 
Fg ol determine the loss or damage. If 
a = res agree as to the loss or damage, but 
vidi Pn a to the amount of the sound 
Ces appoi ae ce shall be determined by refer- 
orovister n pe as provided in and subject to the 
ig ns ot this section and of said standard 
the Ra te in writing of a majority of 
haat Tees shall be final and conclusive on 
“« Parties as to the amount of the sound value 
section nee which in compliance with this 
not ievtay 1 m reference proceedings shall 
defense He Me held to have waived any legal 
reference a the claim in respect to which the 
ceedings ee are held and such _pro- 
os damage ‘s fix only the amount of the loss 
sound val a by the insured and the 
provided uc le, the property as hereinbefore 
writing Phar ess both parties shall agree in 
shall Besant yr ictenenee shall be held and 
two hundred Pro — edlieaceiens 
representuting or an officer, agent, adjuster or 
resent ihe thereof having authority to rep 
under thi company im respect to a reference 
comply snr accion, who wilfully refuses to 
ne punished Provisions of this section shall 
hundred cd by a fine of not less than one 

nor more than five hundred dollars.” 


May Arbitrate Disputes 
Pi L., c. 251, Sec. 1, provides that con- 
; ersies which might be the subject 
in 4 personal action at law or of a suit 
equity may be submitted to the de- 








cision of one or more arbitrators, as 
provided in said chapter, 
Section 7 provides: 


“All the arbitrators shall meet and hear the 
parties, but an award by a majority of them 
shall be valid, unless the concurrence of all 


is expressly required in the 

Section 10 provides: 

“The court shal] have cognizance of the award 
in the same manner, and may proceed thereon, 
as if it had been made by referees appointed 
by a rule of court, and may accept, reject or 
recommit it to the same arbitrators for a re- 
hearing. When accepted and confirmed by the 
court, judgment shall be rendered thereon as 
upon a like award by referees.” 

Section 12 provides: 

“An appeal founded on matter of law ap 
parent upon the record shall be allowed from 
any order or judgment of the superior court 
on an award made under this chapter; or a 
party aggrieved may bring a writ of error for 
any error in Jaw or fact as in other cases. 
The supreme judicial court) shall thereupon 
render such judgment as the court below ought 
tu have ceneeea” 


submission.” 


There is no provision in G. L., e. 251, 
for the summoning of witnesses by said 
arbitrators. 

The method of summoning witnesses 
is contained in G. L., c. 233, Sec. 1. It 
is therein expressly provided that a 
clerk of a court of record, a justice of 
the peace or a special commissioner 
may issue summonses for witnesses in 
all cases pending before courts, magis- 
trates, auditors, referees, arbitrators 
“or other persons authorized to exam 
ine witnesses,” 

G. L., ¢. 233, Sec. 8, explicitly enumer- 
ates the officers, commissions and 
boards before whom witnesses may be 
summoned to attend and testify and to 
produce books and papers. It likewise 
provides for the administering of 
oaths to such witnesses. 

G. L., c. 233, See. 9, provides for the 
issuing of a warrant to bring such wit- 
ness to testify in a case in which he 
was lawfully summoned, in the event 
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of his failure to attend pursuant to said 
summons. 

By G. L., ¢. 233, Sec. 10, a justice of 
the Supreme Judicial or the Superior 
Court upon the application of a tribunal 
authorized to summon but not to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses and the 
giving of testimony before it may, in 
his discretion, compel the attendance of 
such witnesses and the giving of testi- 
mony before any such tribunal, in the 
same manner and to the same extent 
as before said courts. William M. Os- 
borne, Petitioner, 141 Mass. 307; First 
National Bank of Chicago v. Graham, 
175 Mass. 179. 


G. L., ¢. 233, See. 11, provides that a 
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justice of the Supreme Judicial or the 
Superior Court upon the application of 
a magistrate or tribunal authorized to 
summon and compel the attendance of 
witnesses may, in his discretion, com- 
pel the giving of testimony by them be 
fore such magistrate or tribunal, in the 
same manner and to the same extent 
as before said courts. First National 
Bank of Chicago v. Graham, supra; 
Lawson v. Rowley, 185 Mass. 171. 


Lack Powers to Summon 


The referees appointed under G. L., 
c. 175, Sec. 100, as amended by St. 1923, 
c. 152, are plainly not included in the 
enumeration of officers, commissions 
and boards authorized by G. L., c. 233, 
Sec. 8, to summon witnesses to attend 
and testify. Applying a rule of statu- 
tory construction, the express enumera- 
tion of bodies, boards and commissions 
having the power to summon and com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses is tan- 
tamount to the exclusion of other 


boards, officers and commissions not 
enumerated, 
G. L., c. 175, See. 101, provides: 


“Referees selected under the 
tion to determine the amount of loss under a 
policy of fire insurance as set forth in the 
standard form of policy prescribed by section 
ninety-nine shall, within ten days afiter the 
appointment of the third referee, meet to hear 
the evidence in the case; and if the case is 
not completed at the first hearing, adjourned 
hearings may be held from time to time, but 
not more than one week shall elapse between 
hearings except by unanimous agreement of 
said referees.’ 

Apparently a hearing before said ref- 
erees does not take on all the formal- 
ities of a trial usual in a court, nor is 
it necessarily governed by the strict 
rules of evidence. There is no provi- 
sion in the statute under which they 
are created giving them the power to 
summon or compel the attendance of 
witnesses before them, and it would ac- 
cordingly follow that the provisions of 
G. L., ¢. 233, Secs. 10 and 11, have no 
application to witnesses before them. 
| am accordingly of the opinion that 
witnesses cannot be lawfully “sum- 
moned” to appear and testify before 
said referees, or if voluntarily present 
they may refuse to testify, and I so 
answer your first question. 

2. G. L., c. 283, Sec. 14, provides: 

“Arbitrators, referees, masters and auditors 
appointed according to law may administer 
oaths or affirmations to all persons offered as 
witnesses before them.” 

I am accordingly of the opinion that 
the referees appointed under St. 1923, c. 
152, supra, may administer oaths or af- 
firmations to all persons offered as wit- 
nesses before them. 


preceding sec- 


3. Your third question has, in my 
opinion, been fully covered by the 
answers to the first and second ques- 


tions, supra, and for the same reasons. 





GETS TWO MORE 
The London & Lancashire has pur- 


chased a controlling interest in the 
British Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. of 
London, Recently, it also concluded 


an agreement for the purchase of the 
shares of the Merchants Fire Insur 
ance Co,, of Toronto. 
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Sir Edward Mountain 
On Marine Conditions 


YEAR’S 





FIRST LOSSES LOW 





Most Difficult Cargo Market in 25 
Years Due to Heavy Competition; 
Rates Depressed 





Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of 
the Kagle, Star & British Dominions, 
and one of the keenest thinkers among 
marine insurance underwriters, gave 
his analysis of the marine market when 
delivering the annual report of the com- 
pany recently. Underwriters here al- 
ways await with interest Sir Edward’s 
comments as he usually interprets ac- 
curately the signs of the times. Fol- 
lowing are his remarks relative to the 
company’s marine experience: 

Our net premium amounts to £664,- 
004, against which we have settled for 


the year 1922 and all previous years 
£407,155. The expenses of manage- 


ment, including income-tax, amount to 
£75,200; we have transferred to profit 
and loss account £65,000, and the mar- 
ine fund at the end of the year is £611,- 
570, which fund, from our previous ex- 
perience, is more than sufficient to 
cover all liabilities, the bulk of our busi- 
ness consisting of risks of a short na- 
ture. Although the net premium ap- 
pears larger than in 1921, it is not 
really so, because it includes’ the 
“Threadneedle” figures, and the 1921 
year’s premium income was reduced 
owing to so many “time risks” being 
cancelled during that year, the returned 
premiums for which came out of last 
year’s income, although the premiums 
had been received in 1920. 

The year under review has been a 
very difficult one for cargo business ow- 
ing to the competition in this class of 
risks being very keen, but I am glad to 
report the first year’s settlement is the 
lowest we have ever had. This is the 
outcome of our very careful under- 
writing. Underwriters have never, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, had 
such a difficult market to deal with as 
at present, but I have great confidence 
in our marine department, as the or- 
ganization we have at head office deal- 
ing with our world-wide business is ex- 
cellent. Great thanks are due to the 
management of this department. 

The marine insurance market is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, and we 
have not to go very far to seek the 
cause. Owing to world-wide depression 
there is less business to go round, and 
although the large number of “mush- 
room” companies have ceased to exist, 
many large and wealthy companies 
have during the last few years entered 
this market. Not only in this country 
but in America there has been a great 
desire among the leading insurance 
companies to secure a large premium 
income in all departments—firstly, so 
that interest would more than pay their 
dividends to shareholders; and, second- 
ly, so that their expenses may not show 
a higher ratio than they already do. 
Both these principles are fundamentally 
sound, but they cease to be so, and may 
become a “fetish,” when a large income 
is kept up on unprofitable business. 

In marine insurance, so recently as 
1912, there were only two companies 
whose income exceeded half a million 
and both of these were under £600,000. 
Now that there is less business to go 
round, and considerably more compa- 
nies competing for it, several companies 
are maintaining a marine income of 
over a million, which can only be ob- 
tained by depressing the market. The 
losses which some companies have 
made in the marine market have been 
very heavy; that they have not been 
heavier is due, in my opinion, more to 
luck than judgment. 


Danish Carriers Ask 
For Changes in Rules 


WOULD HAVE TRAMPS EXEMPT 





Also Desire Amendments in Received 
for Shipment Bill of Lading 
Clauses 





The Danish Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation has applied to the Danish Gov 
ernment for several changes in the 
draft of the Brussels Rules adopted last 
year and now awaiting ratification by 
the governments of the twenty-odd 
maritime nations represented at the 
conference. What the Danish carriers 
have to say with regard to the type of 
vessels the rules should apply to and 
received for shipment bills of lading, 
is given in the following extracts from 
their memorandum: 

When Danish shipping has now to 
take a stand on this issue we must as 
a matter of principle maintain that 
eventual international legislation ought 
to be restricted to the liner service and 
other general cargo trade, against 
which the whole action was originally 
directed. The free tramp-trade is so 
heterogeneous and it is so difficult to 
foresee the full extent of an arbitrary 
interference with the freedom of con- 
tract that both in principle and for prac- 
tical reasons we cannot advise the in- 
clusion of the free tramp-trade. 

As a main point we must therefore 
advise that the unalterable provisions 
in the present draft convention ought 
to be restricted to the liner service and 
other general cargo trade where agree- 
ment is made on the basis of advertise- 
ments or similar public invitation and 
where it is not customary to issue a 
charterparty. In order to avoid con- 
fusion it might then be provided that 
such a bill of lading shall be distinctly 
described as a gencral cargo bill of 
lading. 

Art. III, 3. In shipping circles there 
has been some doubt as to whether 
it was intended by this provision to im- 
pose the obligation upon owners to is- 
sue on demand of shippers a received 
for shipment bill of lading. If this 
should be the case, the owners must 
absolutely disapprove such an altera- 
tion in conditions existing throughout 
the world, as it would reverse the es- 
tablished custom of trade in a manner 
it would be quite impossible to fore- 
tell. However, we are being assured 
that the purpose of the provision is not 
as indicated, as Sir Leslie Scott, who 
on behalf of the British Government 
attended the diplomatic conference at 
Brussels in October, 1922, has on re- 
quest given the following statement in 
a communication to the Manchester As- 
sociation of Importers and Exporters: 

Scott Re-assures Them 
“1. A received for shipment bill of 
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lading is in no way discredited under 
the rules as amended at Brussels. Its 
present position remains unaffected. 

“2. It would have been impossible to 
put into the rules any provision for 
compelling a ship-owner to issue such a 
bill of lading, or a cargo-owner to ac- 
cept it. zs 

“3. The rules do provide for the con- 
version of a received for shipment bill 
of lading into a shipped bill of lading 
after the shipment has been, in fact, 
made. It will, therefore, be possible 
for shipowners and cargo-owners to 
continue the practice, where desirable, 
of issuing received for shipment bills 
of lading in the first instance, without 
prejudice to the cargo-owner’s right to 
demand a shipped bill of lading. 

“4. There may be customs of the 
trade to treat a received for shipment 
bill of lading as evidence of shipment 
within a particular month. But that 
is essentially a matter which affects 
buyers and sellers and their contracts, 
and not the contract of affreightment. 
The commercial exchange affected can, 
of course, make a rule to such effect 
for instance, the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation have provided in their rules for 
the cases in which received for ship- 
ment bills of lading are to be regarded 
us good tender.” 

Bearing this in mind we are, how- 
ever, of opinion that the proposed word- 
ing is unsatisfactory as it may be read 
to inean that the ship-owner shall be 
bound in future to issue a received for 
shipment bill of lading. We therefore 
recommend that the words “after re- 
ceiving the goods into his charge” are 
altered to read “after the goods are 
loaded.” 





WON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP 

Walter D. Despard, veteran marine 
underwriter, who announced his re- 
tirement sometime ago from active 
participation in the business, — still 
maintains an interest in the affairs of 
the Union Hispano, and is to be seen 
oceasionally in the offices of that com- 
pany, which he organized at 25 South 
William street. 





The automobile department of Ap- 
pleton & Cox has removed from the 
third floor at 1 South William Street 
to larger quarters on the fifth floor of 
the same building. 
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MADGE ON MAURITIUS CLAImMg 


Flood of Claims For Sea-Water Damay 
Aroused Suspicions of Underwrit. 
ers; Fraud Detected 





When F. H. Madge, chief cargo gy. 
veyor of the Liverpool Salvage Agy 
ciation, was addressing a group of local 


marine loss men here recently, he gaye 
some interesting descriptions of cond. — 


tions at Mauritius, where he had bee 


sent to investigate several claims of  4"¥" 


sea water damage emanating from that _ 


island. He related that English under 
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writers were disturbed for some tim Rane x0 
by reports on cargo shipments t)) _ retw 
Mauritius from various points on th  , a 
globe. Practically every claim gaw 9 'S% 
sea-water as the cause of damage. 
More than that, nearly all the claim C 
were signed by the same _ surveying” Claims 
office. fe (ine 
Suspicions were finally aroused ani) ,.0m 
Mr. Madge dispatched to the island to | jae 
investigate personally these losses, | yea 
Meanwhile the local surveyors were” — 
instructed not to proceed with any more com 
surveys. Upon reaching Mauritius Mr. Addit 
Madge found, as was believed, that the 
claims were in many instances fraudu | Mar 
lent. Hard salt was discovered inside | throu 
& 
the cases reported as damaged while” and | 
the outside of the same cases carried — 456 
no appearances of being subjected to — guine 
the tests of sea-water. he net resilt jing, 
was that many companies refused liab- tree 
ility altogether, while others settled ) a nin 
a compromise basis where full prot curtaj 
was lacking. A few assureds whose when 
claims were rejected absolutely threat value 
ened to sue the underwriters but never yin 9 
have. The surveying office was replt what 
able, but some Indian employees were appar 
crooked. the p 
A probe into economic conditions a fy the 
Mauritius convinced Mr. Madge that I am 
the market there for foreign goods had those 
fallen, rendering it impossible for mer prove 
chants to sell at a profit. Therefore comir 
the temptation to sell out to marine Wl ing, 
derwriters, which idea was carried into 
effect more or less successfully until In 
too many consignees tried the sam ji 
trick and aroused suspicions at the Uh satist 
derwriting offices. ® the n 
After Mr. Madge had concluded his ~ well 
talk he learned from the loss manage? — temp 
of a local company that at least ome |. | 
é * . nd Vey 
underwriting office in New York 4 ine 
possibly more had been presented with ferrer 
claims from Mauritius exactly similar — advey 
to those which Mr. Madge had invest! | 
gated. Thus, inadvertently, he had revie: 
rendered a good service to the under B rates 
writing market here. ~ comp 
Unde 
MARINE BOARD TO MOVE real ¢ 
The Board of Underwriters of Ne¥ | ine q 
York will move from its present head | to m 
quarters at 25 South William Street 0 loss ¢ 
August 1 to the seventh floor at : insur 
Beaver Street, which is nearer = just 
heart of the marine insurance district. prem 
Bertschmann & Maloy have #8 & accey 
moved into the Insurance Company ° be m: 
North America bufiding. They T § contr 
resent the Switzerland General. = 
“ult 
HAGEDORN & CO. MOVES 1 am 
Hagedorn & Co., one of the oldest holde 
marine insurance brokerage gO aoe 
New York, are now located int oe 
new quarters in the recently com cor ent 
Cotton Exchange Building, at the 
ner of Beaver and South Th 
streets. 
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arine Experience _ 
Of Five Companies 


—_——_- 


NGLISH ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


ommercial Union, L. & L. & G., Scot- 
tish Union & National, Londoa & 
Scottish, and Yorkshire 





irly accurate resume of marine 
"Toone conditions the world over 
may be garnered from the marine ex- 
perience extracts of several of the larg- 
est British insurance Companies, nota- 
bly the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Commercial Union, Scottish Union & 
National, London & Scottish, and the 
Yorkshire. Practically every British 
company has held its annual meeting 
within the last six weeks so that cor- 
"rect figures and interpretations marine 


© insurance-wise are obtainable from the 


addresses of the respective chairmen 
of board of directors. — 
Following are verbatim extracts from 





these annual reports: 





he are Liverpool & London & Globe 
of condi: £ ‘ n 
ad been =, Dr.— ee ks as 
Amount of fund at beginning 
laims of of year— sia 
ery nexpired risks, 
ap Re Wi of anes income pans " : 
Additiona] reserve .....++.e6. A 
me tite | premiums after deduction « 
rms, reansurances, an 
“a wl uae charges ..... sateen 353,688 4 t 
Transferred from profit and 
im gave NCR RR rene 54,456 18 5 
damage i £858.951 14 0 
@ Claims i ie 
urveying | Claims paid and oxtcanding 
ine rwriters 
poo al llama 357,015 18 1 
sed and Expenses of management....... W400 9 7 
sland to Amount of fund at end of 
losses, year— : ‘ 
Reserve for unexpired risks, 
rs were being 40% of premium in- 
ny more come for the year.......... 141,475 5 6 
‘tius Mr. Additional reserve .....e..eee 500,000 0 - 
that the £858,951 14 0 
, fraudu: | Marine insurance business is passing 
d inside ' through an epoch of severe depression, 
d while | ind { regret to report a loss of £54,- 
carried | 456. I am not sure that I am very san- 
ected 0 f° suine as to its prospects so far as the 
+t result | immediate future is concerned. It is 
sed lia true the market for the insurance of 
ttled 0 | marine risks has been to some extent 
IL proot curtailed, but it still remains too large 
3 whos | when account is taken of the present 
y threat value of steamers and cargoes, which 
it never will only improve as trade revives. But 
$ reput | What gives me the most concern is the 
es were apparent absence of any real effort on 
‘ the part of many underwriters to modi- 
tions s! "ty the evils of unrestricted competition. 
ge po I am glad to report, however, that in 
ods ha those countries where there is some im- 
for mer: provement in trade the returns now 
herefore coming from our agents are encourag- 
rine Wing. 
a: Commercial Union 
rd game In the marine department we con- 
the ut tinued to suffer from the general un- 
satisfactory conditions prevailing in 
ded his the marine insurance market. These 
nanager ll known conditions may serve to 
ast one temper any regrets over the compara- 
yrk and © lively modest dimensions of our mar- 
ed with © fon account. The various factors re- 
similar | ae to last year by the chairman as 
investi | ““Versely affecting marine insurance 
he had & Were intensified during the year under 
under é review, Values of steamships and 
_ tates of premium continued to fall and 
Competition was keener than ever. 
: Under such circumstances we have 
‘- new I aig cause for satisfaction that the mar- 
as department has been able not only 
it va ' ‘© make a contribution to profit and 
= 56 : loss account but to increase the marine 
. ; the | insurance fund, which now stands at 
also | a. come. I believe it is an 
° y ot ) cepted fact that a silk purse cannot 
-” rep we made out of a sow’s ear, but the task 
* confronting marine underwriters during 
; — years has been hardly less diffi- 
, “p> of accomplishment, and | am sure 
er" h ide expressing the views of share- 
e- juers as well as of my colleagues in 
rms ao 4ccording to our underwriter, Mr. Page 
in th our renewed appreciation of his judg: 
og ment and devotion to our interests, 
Wiliam Scottish Union & National 


® marine account contributes the 


same amount of profit as in 1921, not- 
withstanding the adverse conditions 
under which the business is being con- 
ducted, and, while not pessimistic, I 
would ask the shareholders not to be 
disappointed if, within the next year or 
two, the record is not quite so favor- 
able. 

The underwriting account here is 
practically stationary. .Premiums were 
£300,484, as compared with £307,492, 
a decrease of £7,008. Claims paid ex- 
ceeded the income at £301,519, but this 
will include the running off of the much 
heavier 1920 account. The, ascertained 
profit, which presumably refers to that 
year, is £30,000, and is carried to profit 
and loss. Expenses amounted to £60,- 
230, an advance on the £56,129 of 1921. 
The marine fund stands at £549,449, 
which, though less in proportion than 
the amount of £640,714 brought for- 
ward, should prove amply sufficient, es- 
pecially in view of the decreasing com- 
mitments. 


London & Scottish 

The marine account shows a net pre- 
mium income for 1922 of £767,188, a 
reduction of £114,054, as compared 
with 1921. The claims on the 1922 ae- 
count were £237,685, being 30.98%. 
The amount brought forward at the be- 
ginning of the year was £947,703, and, 
after paying all claims on previous ac- 


counts, amounting to £622,896, and ex- 
penses of £465,686, there remains a 
balance of £788,623, which is carried 
forward in the account. The additional 
marine insurance reserve fund, inaugu- 
rated last year, has been increased by 
the transfer of £100,000 from profit and 
loss account, and now stands at £160,- 
000. The total marine funds at the end 
of the year were £948,623. 

You may remember that, when refer- 
ring to this account at our last meet- 
ing, I described it as “quite healthy,” 
and I am glad to be able to say, after 
a further year’s experience, that we 
have no reason to alter our view. Your 
directors have made a very careful sur- 
vey of our operations, and feel that in 
the light of four years’ experience they 
are now able to gauge the results with 
approximate accuracy. We are satis- 
fied that the account is in a sound con- 
dition. We have, however, continued 
our policy of taking nothing to profit 
and loss out of the account, with the ex- 
ception of interest earned on the funds, 
and, as I have already stated, have es- 
tablished an additional marine reserve 
fund of £160,000. 

Yorkshire’s Experience 


The marine claims experienced still 
continued to be heavy, including a loss 
on gold by the liner “Egypt” off Ushant, 
regarding which it was stated a novel 


—— 


experiment was to be made for recov- 
ery of the lost bullion, to which, of 
course, they wished success. It might 
also affect the question of the recovery 
of other treasure now at the bottom of 
the sea in which insurance companies 
were largely interested. The premium 
income was lower by about £56,000, 
but the claims were also considerably 
less than in the previous year. The 
fund, which at the beginning of the year 
included provision for expected claims 
on the much larger premium income of 
the previous years, was, of course, much 
less, but it had to provide for much 
less expected claims. They were clos- 
ing the 1920 account with about level 
results, and thus did not carry anything 
from the account to profit and loss. 
So far the figures for 1921 and 1922 
leoked more encouraging. 





RUN PICTURES IN HARTFORD 

The Hartford “Courant” on Sunday 
ran pictures of some of the prominent 
men in the Hartford Advertising Club. 
Among the advertising men who are 
connected with insurance companies 
and whose pictures were run were 


J. W. Longnecker, J. Fay Newton, Lee 
€. Robens, A. W. Spaulding, and Clar- 
ence Hubbard. 





“Agesilaus being invited once to hear a man who admirably imitated the 
nightingale, declined, saying he had heard the nightingale itself.”— 





Plutarch. 


And when you analyze the automobile insurance situation, take 
into account the advantages of Branch Offices Service to your- 
self, the value to your clients of continent-wide claim service, 
the Travelers automobile service card, a liberal policy, and high 


limits. 
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Accident, 


H 


Life, 


E 


Liability, Health, 


Automobile, 


Steam Boiler, Compensation, Group, 


Burglary, 


FRAVWELE HS 


Plate Glass, Aircraft, Machinery 





Moral: Insure in The Travelers 
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Lewis Reviews Lloyd’s 
New Fidelity Policy 


ATTEN'ION 





FORM ATTRACTING 





Makes Employer’s Statement a War- 
ranty; Cover Limited to Fraua 
and Dishonesty 





Lioyd’s is issuing an individual 
form fidelity policy, which is attracting 
some attention on the street. The 
form is reproduced herewith, together 
with an analysis of it by Martin W. 
Lewis, assistant secretary and superin- 
tendent of the fidelity department of 
the National Surety. The form and 
Mr. Lewis’ comments are reproduced 
herewith: 

H. A. N. Individual Policy 
Lloyd’s Fidelity Policy (Subscribed only 
members of Lloyd’s 


Form, 


by underwriting 
who have complied in all respects with 
the requirements of the Assurance 
Companies Act of 1909 as to security 
and otherwise.). 

Sum guaranteed £.......0-eeee eres 

ReGen eh) ACs. ois 9 0 0:69.02 0's a:5'00 6 Sie 

Any person not an underwriting mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s subscribing this policy, 
or any person uttering the same if so 


subscribed, will be liable to be pro- 
ceeded against under Lloyd’s Acts. 
WIROPOEE. boo sik Sve sievesse (herein- 


after called the “Employer”) employs, 
or is about to employ wee 
(hereinafter called the “Employed”) in 
the capacity of , and has ap 
plied to us, the underwriters, to give 
such guarantee as hereinafter Con- 
tained. 

And Whereas a 


proposal for such 
guarantee and relative statement or 
statements signed by the employer 
have been delivered to the underwrit- 
ers, which proposal and relative state- 
ment or statements are hereby declared 
to be the basis of the contract of guar- 
antee hereinafter set forth. 

And Whereas the sum of............ 
Sterling has been paid to the under- 
writers as the premium or considero- 
tion for such guarantee for the period 
commencing the .... day of 
nineteen hundred and . and termin- 
ating on the .... day of ......60. , hine- 
teen hundred and 

Now know ye that we, the underwrit- 
ers, do hereby bind ourselves, each in 
the proportions specified against our 
respective names and each for his own 


ee ’ 


part, and not one for another, our heirs, | 


executors, and administrators, to make 
good to the employer within seven days 
after the receipt of proof of the loss 
all such direct loss as the employer 
shall sustain through any act or acts of 
fraud or dishonesty committed by the 
employed during the period aforesaid 
to an amount not exceeding the sum 
SUES hae foe pounds Sterling. Pro- 
vided always that any such act or acts 
of fraud or dishonesty shall have been 
committed by the employed during his 
uninterrupted service in the capacity 
and employment aforesaid. 
Conditions 

Provided always that this policy is 
issued subject to the following condi- 
tions, which so far as the nature of 
them respectively will permi:, ¢uall be 
deemed to be conditions precedent to 
the right of the employer to recover 
hereunder— 

1. This policy does not extend to 
cover loss’ sustained through mis- 
appropriation of stock-in-trade, unless 
such loss be specifically insured here- 
under. 


2. This policy only covers such losses 
as may occur during such period as 
the circumstances and conditions of 
the said employment shall remain in 
every particular as set forth in the said 
proposal and relative statement or 


statements, and the precautions and 
checks for securing accuracy of ac- 
counts and limiting the amount of 
moneys entrusted to or left in the 


hands of the employed at any one time 
in the said proposal and relative state 
ments set forth shall be duly observed 
and put in practice on the part of the 
employer in accordance with the said 
proposal and relative statement or 
statements. 

3. No claim shall be made under this 
policy except in respect of any acts of 
fraud or dishonesty of the employed 
which shall have occurred during the 
subsistence of the insurance hereby 
granted and no claim shall be made 
after the expiration of six months after 
either the employed shall have left the 
service of the employer or the death of 
the employed or the lapsing of the in- 
surance hereby granted. Immediately 
upon the discovery of any act or acts 
of fraud or dishonesty by the employed 
or Of reasonable cause for suspicion of 
such act or of any want of integrity on 
the part of the employed, whether giv- 
ing rise to a claim under this policy 
or not, the employer shall give written 
notice thereof to the underwriters 
through his agents, Messrs............. 
and thereupon the underwriters shall 
be relieved of all liability in respect of 
any subsequent acts of the employed. 

4. Before any liability is incurred or 
payments made hereunder, full and sat- 
isfactory particulars and proof of the 
complete and final loss (verified, if the 
underwriters so require, by statutory 
declaration,) shall be delivered to the 
underwriters. 

5. In the event of any act of fraud 
or dishonesty giving rise to a claim 
under this policy as aforesaid, the em- 
ployer shall give all necessary informa- 
tion and assistance to enable the un- 
derwriters to sue for and obtain reim 
bursement by the employed or by his 
estate of any moneys paid or payable 
by the underwriters hereunder. 

6. If the employer shall at the date 
of this policy or at any time thereafter 
be guaranteed or hold any securities 
against loss covered hereby, the under- 
writers shall only be liable’ to make 
good any such loss rateably and in just 
proportion to the amount of such guar- 
untee or securities, and any moneys 
which but for the act or acts of fraud 
or dishonesty committed by the em- 
ployed would have been payable by the 
employer to the employed and any 
moneys of the employed in the hands 
of the employer shall be deducted from 
the amount otherwise payable under 
the policy. 

In Witness Whereof we, underwriting 
member of Lloyd’s, have subscribed our 
names and the proportions by the guar- 
anteed, 

Dated in London, the day of 
poiaeae wale , Nineteen hundred and 


LL ., 
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1922 Rating Schedule 
Of National Council 


COMPENSATION 





ON INSURANCE 


Reports Upon 240,000 Accidents Under 
Compensations Handled in Analyz- 
ing Hazards and Fixing Rates 


By Winfield W. Greene 
The National Council on 
tion Insurance recently Completed a re- 


Compensa- 


Vision of the schedule rating plan. In 
this task the staff and the committees 
of the Council had been engaged from 
time during the greater part 
AS a necessary part of 
the work reports upon 340,000 accidents 
occurring under compensation policies 
issued in 1919 were analyzed in accord- 
ance with the statistical plan of the 
(then) National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau. The mathemat- 
ical approach to the problem was de- 
veloped by A. W. Whitney (Proceed- 
ings, Casualty Actuarial Society, May 
24, 1921), and the work of revision has 
been described by Messrs. S. B. Perkins 
and R. A. Wheeler (Proceedings, Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, November 17, 
1922). 


time to 


of two years. 


In the opening paragraph of their 
paper Messrs. Perkins and Wheeler 
state that “even if the present (1918) 
schedule does produce in’ many in- 


stances the correct rate for the individ- 
ual plant, this is probably due largely 
to chance, for, while the present sched- 
ule has many good points, the fact re- 
mains that none of them have been 
based upon experience, * * * There- 
fore, the problem of establishing a new 
and simplified schedule rating plan was 
undertaken with the avowed purpose 
of assigning to accident producing 
causes charge commensurate with the 
costs of accidents arising therefrom 
with due consideration to the industry 
involved.” 


Built on Statistics Rather Than on 
Judgment 
The implication naturally drawn is 
that the new schedule is for the most 
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part the creature of exact Statisti 
rather than of judgment, and this 
doubtless the present widespread jp. 
pression, j 
It is true that certain factors in thee 
new schedule have a statistical basis a 
This holds for the pure premium relat: ae 
ing to each of several stated general b 
causes of accident, such as machines 
or power transmission equipment, Thy 
relative hazard of various machines has | 
been determined by a justifiable statis 9 
tical method, by comparison of the 
present relative frequency of specifi | 
kinds of machines as revealed in cy). 
rent inspection reports, with the pure a 
premiums respectively chargeable to 
these same types of machines. The & 
standard ratio of machines to operators 
for each Classification, which ig involy.. 
ed in the rating procedure, has been de- 
termined in a similar manner. i 
This is perhaps as far as the statis z 
tical basis extends. In determining any) 
charge under the new schedule a fac! 
tor, reflecting the degree to which the’ 
hazard is removed by guarding, has” 
been introduced, and in all cases this” 
factor has been determined by engi 
neering judgment; and, as we shall! 
luter see, a broad assumption is made 
as to exposure in the individual risk. 
The Merit of Simplicity 
The new schedule has at least the 
merit of simplicity, as it is confined oF 
consideration of elevators, transmis | 
sion, machine hazard; eye, foot and leg) 
protection; safety organization, fint! 
aid, and hospital. 
We are told that an analysis of the — 
tabulation of accidents by cause gave 


on 











OMB 


rise to the decision that a schedule 
which included these things “would 
produce results which would substal- 


tially satisfy the function of schedule 
rating.” The causes treated in the nev 
schedule comprise part of five out of 7 
fifteen general subdivisions of the? 
Cause Code of the (then) National 7 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bi 
reau. It is to be regretted that more 
light is not thrown upon the reasols 
for failure to treat specifically in the 
schedule causes embracing 64% of the 
total accident cost. 

Protruding set-screws, boilers, ele 
trical equipment, hand rails and toe © 
boards, fly-wheels, and a number of olf © 
old friends of the schedule are 00 | 
recognized under the new plan. The § 
general reason for this appears to be 
that in industry as a whole the cost due 
to these hazards is slight. We are Woh 
dering whether this is sufficient justif 
cation for the absolute exclusion of all 
of these items. Should not a schedule 
provide means for recognizing a hazard 
which, although not now generally 
prevalent, is substantial when it exists: 
Is it possible that unsafe conditions t 
garding some of these things will be 
come more prevalent if the schedule 
overlooks them entirely? 

The Biggest Question — 

To our mind the biggest question the 
authors of the new schedule had to face 
was the determination of a measure for 
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“exposure” to the hazards treated under 


the schedule. 

The greater part of the schedule em- 
ploys the number of power machines in 
the plant as the index of exposure. 
This device is justified in the follow- 
ing language: “A solution to this par- 
ticular part of the problem presented it- 
celf provided that one assumption could 
be made, namely, that the classification 
gystem provided for the grouping of in- 
saegead variation in the ratio of ma- 
chines to employees in individual plants 
falling under one Classification should 
not be material enough to jeopardize 
the validity of the rates produced by 
the application of the schedule itself 
founded upon such an assumption. 

The function of the schedule is to 


| recognize the difference in character be- 


tween risks within a class. Does not 
the assumption of a constant ratio be- 


© tween machines and employees come 


dangerously near to begging the most 
fundamental question with which the 
schedule deals? 

In public liability insurance, a flat 
premium is charged per elevator, per 
automobile, or per wagon, Every pow 
er machine or elevator might by analo 
gy he assessed a flat premium for work 
men’s compensation insurance. We are 
not sure, but we think this procedure 
would be consistent with the underly 
ing theory of Mr. Whitney’s paper of 
some time ago, except perhaps where 
the number of machines exceeds the 
number of employees to an unusual 
degree. 

Clearly, one manufacturer who has 
100 machines and 100 employees is in 
different case from another who, manu- 
facturing a similar product, has devel 
oped a process requiring only half as 
many machines for a like number of 
employees. Yet, as we read the sched 
ule, these two employers will be eo 
the 


ed the same pure premium for 
machine hazard. 
Exposure 
In illustration of this point regard- 


ial risks of sufficient homogeneity | 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








ing “exposure” the following was fur- 
nished by the Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau of New Jersey. The 
risks were selected at random. 


Machine Shop No, 3632 
Ratio of 
Machines to 
Machines Employees 


Employees 


18 22 y 
14 24 1.7 
195 19 1.1 
7 4 9 
My 43 9 

1 36 1.2 
") 55 2.8 
R3 65 & 
16 12 AR 
12 15 1.3 
10 18 1.8 
Ww 23 2.3 
14 27 19 
12 19 1.6 
6 19 3.2 
438 531 1.2 
Cutlery Manufacturing No. 3122 
174 IR4 1.1 
229 3 b PY | 
60 58 1.0 
15 52 3.5 
1m 93 9 
3 35 1.1 
v0) 1.1 

7 109 40 
425 307 7 
R2 93 1.1 
Wy 68 1.7 
1272 1488 1.2 

These figures indicate that in the 
machine shop classification the range 


is from .& to 3.2 machines per employee, 


4 


and in cutlery manufacturing from .7 to 
4.0. This confirms the impression that 
the inequity introduced by the assump- 
tion of a constant ratio between ma- 
chines and operators is not slight. 


Elevators 


Elevators are accorded corresponding 
treatment. In other words, one risk 
with 1,000 employees, 95% of whom are 
on the ground floor but with one eleva- 
tor serving the second floor, is charged 
the same elevator pure premium as an- 
other risk in the same classification 
where its 1,000 employees are all above 
the ground floor and accordingly using 
elevators. Admitting the difficulties 
of the situation, this result does not 
seem satisfactory. 


Perhaps for administrative reasons 
we must dismiss the possibility of 
charging a flat compensation premium 
per unit of machines, elevators, and 
transmission. Nevertheless, it seems 
to us that further consideration should 
be given to the general problem of basis 
of exposure. In the old schedule the 
number of employees was determined 
by the inspector, for certain purposes. 
The figures obtained in this way were 
in many cases not entirely accurate, 
but some way of basing the number 
of employees on payroll records might 
perhaps be worked out. In the long 





run, justice would probably be done if 
the payroll for the last year shown in 
the experience rating data were used. 

There remains for consideration the 
so-called “loss cost test” of safety or- 
ganization. Frankly, we see nothing 
in this except a duplication of experi- 
ence rating, and we can see no logic 
in experience rating the same risk 
twice. 

The 1922 schedule has been adopted 
already in most of the compensation 
states where private insurance compa- 
nies do business. This new plan repre- 
sents a praiseworthy effort to base 
schedule rating on statistics. 

Nevertheless, it involves the follow- 
ing serious weaknesses: 

(1) Omission of items which are im- 
portant for at least certain industries. 
(Perhaps this is due to the attempt to 
make a schedule absolutely uniform for 
all classifications.) 

(2) An approximation to the num- 
ber of employees exposed which is so 
inaccurate as to surely result in grave 
discrimination. 

(3) Continuation of the “loss cost 
test” of safety organization which, in 
view of the existence of experience rat- 
ing, is a “fifth wheel.” 


These matters can be adjudged with- 
out disturbing the admirable ground 
work of the new plan. The best is none 
too good for a job which affects, not 
merely the internal administration of 
the business, but also the quality of 
service rendered to the public by the 
carriers of compensation insurance. 





Has 40 Branches; 15,000 Agents 

The American Surety Company has 
forty branches and about 15,000 agents 
and attorneys. It also has subsidiary 
companies in Mexico and Canada. Its 
total net premiums since organization 
are $84,026,000. During the same _ pe- 
riod it has paid in claims $34,000,000. 
The company has $5,000,000 capital and 
$16,000,000 assets. 
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of Good Casualty Insurance 











Company, Limited 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 


INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 











Home Office—100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
F. W. LAWSON, Chairman of the Board 





PERCIVAL BERESFORD, President 
GEO. R. PACKARD, Vice-Pres. 
HERBERT W. ELLIS, Vice-Pres. 

M. B. YATES, Secretary 

HENRY A. KNABE, Asst. Secy. 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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TO EXTEND MARINE RISKS 





Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
Believes Cover For Vessels Should 
Include Dredging and Wrecking 





On January 1, 1923, new forms of 
cover and rates were established for 
vessel risks by the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board, of New York 
following a ruling of the Industrial 
Commissioner construing Subdivision 
4 of Section 54 as not applying to ves 
sel contracts and permitting an amend- 
ment to the present form of notice so 
as to exclude master and members of 
the crew if the employer does not elect 
to take compensation cover. 

The Board has come to the conclu- 
sion that similar treatment should be 
accorded to dredging and marine 
wrecking risks on the ground that such 
risks also include master and crew. 

The following forms of cover and 
rates. were adopted by the Board as 
of June 1, and take the place of tha 
rates previously provided on the New 
York rate sheets: 

1. Universal Standard Workmen’s 
Compensation Policy with endorse- 
ments limiting the liability for dam- 
ages under the policy to a specific 
amount. The manual rates provide for 
limits of $5,000 for any one person tn- 
jured, and subject to that limit for 
each person the total liability on ac- 
count of any one accident covering 
more than one person shall be IMmited 
to $10,000. Rates for higher limits 
may be obtained by applying factors 
given in table “A” (P. L. Manual) to 
manual rates. Form of notice is to be 
amended so as to cover all employes 
other than the master or members of 
the crew of a vessel. 

2. Universal Standard Workmen's 
Compensation Policy. Form of notice 
is to be posted by Section 51 to in- 
clude all employes without exception. 

The matter of applying experience 
rating to vessel, dredging and marine 
wrecking risks will receive attention 
as soon as the status of experience 
rating in New York has, been deter- 
mined. 





TO HANDLE SURETY CLAIMS 





Roy T. Yates Opens’ Independent 
Office; Formerly With Globe 
Indemnity Co. Here 





Roy T. Yates, who recently resignad 
from the Globe Indemnity to become 
associated with Robert M. McCormick 
in the general law practice with offices 
at 45 William Street, New York, is 
now handling all kinds of claims for 
surety companies’ throughout’ the 
United States. Mr. Yates in making 
the announcement stated that trained 
men are a necessity in tha handling of 
these claims because of the largs 
amounts that are usually’ involved and 
the problem of extricating contracting 
firms from their difficulties, thereby 
saving considerablo money and trouble 
to the surety companies. To handle 
this new line of work Mr. Yates has 
organized a force of expert investt- 
gators. a 

















HOME OFFICE, NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Our Agents and Brokers read and profit by the “Loss 
Lessons” appearing in our monthly publication, the 
Royal Indemnity Adviser. 

































MORE THAN 


$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Coniinental polf- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
| thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contmental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
Genera! Offices: Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Teronto, Canade 
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CHANGES BLANKET BONDS 





Surety Association Extends Form No. 
5 To Include Savings Banks; For- 
gery Policy and the Deductible 





Meetings of the committees on for- 
gery bonds and banker's blanket bonds 
of the Surety Association were held 
last week, at which several changes 
were made and riders adopted. 

It was decided that the banker's 
blanket bond, Form No. 5, may be 
issued to any savings bank wherever 
located, whether mutual or stock, that 


transacts a purely savings busin2ss, 
not maintaining checking accounts, or 
doing a commercial business. This 











Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 





FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 


bond was amended so as to include 
liability for property, whether or not 
the insured is legally liable. 

It was also decided that any member 
company may attach to any standard 
form of banker’s blanket bond issued 
in favor of a bank having foreign 
branches covered thereunder, a fran- 
chise clause which shall apply to the 
foreign branches onfy of the insured. 

At ths forgery bond committee m2et- 
ing it was decided that the banker's 
blanket forgery and alteration bond 
or policy may be written without a da 
ductible, but that when, the bond is 
written with a deductible the minimum 
deductible shall romain at $200. 


— 
U. S. F. & G. ON EXPIRATIONns B[—— 
President Bland Outlines Position 


President Case, of National Aggo, 
ciation of Insurance Agents 





R. Howard Bland, president of 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, hy 
written the following letter outlini 
the company’s position relative to 9 
ership of expirations to James L, ¢, 
president of the National Association g 
Insurance Agents: 

“As per your request, I take pleagy 
in stating the position of this com 
with reference to the ownership of » 
pirations. 

“In the broader sense, it is our yio 
that they belong neither to the agen! 
nor the company, the assured hayiy 
the sole and undisputed right to » 
where his business shall be placed, 

“In the narrower sense, as betwee 
the company and the agent, this que 
tion of ownership of expirationg 
pends upon the facts in each individy’ 
case. If an agent is guilty of improyy 
or unethical conduct, is indebted to thy 
company or for some other equally ge) 
ious reason severs his connection wit 
the company, we hold that the company 
would be justified in using all prop 
means to protect the business on i — 
books, even to furnishing a list of th 
renewals to another agent. os 

“On the other hand, if an agent ge. 
ers his connection with the company i) 
a proper manner and his actions are nt) 
subject to criticism, we are of the opin” 
ion that the company would not be ju 
tified in furnishing a list of renewal 
to another agent. y 

“This company, I may say without” 
fear of contradiction, has ever had th) 
interests of its agents at heart, and ha! 
time and again proven this by fighting” 
their battles. None of our agents can 
truthfully say that we have ever treatel_ 
him unjustly or, that unless the facts 
warranted it, a list of renewals ha 
ever been furnished his successor.” ~ 















H. & A. CONVENTION IN AUGUST 


A meeting of the executive commit’ 
tee of the Insurance Economics Society! 
of America will be held at 7:30 P.M 
on August 28. There will also be i 
meeting of the executive committee dl 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference at 8:30 on the same eve)” 
ning. The convention of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters’ Conferen)- 
will be held at Grand Hotel, Mackina| 
Island, Michigan, on August 29. 











Hamilton S. Travers has been ap 
pointed claim auditor in charge of th — 
newly created branch claim department! — 
of the United States Casualty in the 


Morgan Building at Buffalo. 





Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


ie 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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HOME OFFICE, 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’ 
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gents 


to That “Trusted” Employe 


8 Our vie 
the ager 
red having 
Eht to sy 
placed, 


‘he MAJORITY of the embezzlers that got away with more 
‘inne than $125,000,000 last year, were “trusted” employes. Some 
ted ale of them held responsible executive positions; others were 
ction wall bookkeepers, cashiers, salesmen, ete. 


® company 
all proper — ‘or 


: rrusted” employes, having the confidence of their em- 
Ms ployers, are generally in positions where they can easily gain ac- 











pan cess to their employers’ funds. Probably nine out of ten are 
the oh honest but the other one is most expensively crooked. 
10t be jus 
i > . . 
“a Unfortunately, exact character analysis is as much a dream 
ithou! . . —_ . . . . 
had th as tabloid air. The wise business man admits his helplessness and 
t, and has ° ° ° eae ° 
y fighc seeks protection against dishonesty by means of Fidelity Bonds. 
or (reall These bonds, as furnished by the F&D, will guarantee the hon- 
he § . . : » 
was hf esty and integrity of officers and employes, one person or ten 
ae thousand. 
AUGUST 
8 Soc There are prospects for Fidelity Bonds in every community. 
730 P. Me . ° ° 
iso be afl If you are not now equipped to handle this business you are 
erie overlooking an unusual opportunity to increase your income. 
Heal And Fidelity Bonds constitute only one of the many lines which 
Mackin the F&D writes. The others are all more or less capable of the 
” i same profitable development. 
been ap 
rina We will be glad to discuss the matter of agency appoint- 
de ments with any alert insurance men who desire a surety com- 
—i pany representation. 
tary | 
ideli it C 
ge 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 
& 
: OF MARYLAND 
—= | “The Bonding Company” 
Y BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
. 
) 
7 
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